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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


What  can  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be 
thinking  about  when  it  hesitates  and  haggles  as 
to  adopting  an  agreement  proposed  by  England 
that  in  any  future  differences  between  the  two 
countries,  they  shall  be  first  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration  before  we  rush  into  the  horrors  of  war? 
Is  it  that  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 
affecting  indifference  to  a  proposal  that  comes 
from  the  other  side?  Even  as  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  idea  originated 
with  England  any  more  than  with  America,  for 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  friendly  discussion  by 
the  best  men  of  both  countries  for  years.  It 
was  one  of  the  favorite  ideas  of  the  late  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field,  who  was  constantly  plead¬ 
ing  for  it.  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
result  of  frequent  conferences  in  London  was 
a  Memorial  signed  by  233  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favor  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  arbitration  of  all  differences  which  could 
not  be  settled  by  diplomacy ;  and  a  deputation 
came  across  the  sea  to  present  it  to  Congress. 

In  quick  response  to  this  Mr.  Field  drew  up 
a  Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  which  he  argued  for  arbitration, 
alike  on  the  highest  grounds  of  honor  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  on  the  lower  ground  of  the  common 
interest  of  the  two  nations.  In  proof  that 
it  was  not  an  impossible  way  of  settling 
national  disputes,  he  gave  a  list  of  nearly 
sixty  questions  that  had  arisen  between 
different  countries  and  been  referred  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  settled  with  injury  to  neither  side, 
but  immense  material  as  well  as  moral  advan¬ 
tages  to  both!  He  quotes  the  highest  author¬ 
ities,  not  only  from  statesmen,  but  from  mili¬ 
tary  meu  themselves.  General  Grant,  returning 
from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  said  to  a 
society  in  Philadelphia:  “Though  I  have  been 
trained  as  a  soldier,  and  have  participated  in 
many  battles,  there  never  was  a  time  when,  in 
my  opinion,  some  way  could  not  have  been 
found  of  preventing  the  drawing  of  the  sword. 

I  look  forward  to  an  epoch  when  a  court  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  nations  will  settle  international 
differences,  instead  of  keeping  large  standing 
armies  as  they  do  in  Europe.’’ 


We  referred  last  week  to  the  famine  in  India, 
which,  as  it  extended  over  large  provinces  that 
contained  millions  of  inhabitants,  threatened  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings. 
A  prospect  so  appalling  has  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  But  that  is  not 
the  end — nor  even  the  worst — of  the  calamities 
that  have  come  upon  poor  desolated  India.  We 
cannot  say  that  “one  woe  is  past’’ — for  it  is  not 
past— but  we  can  add  “another  woe  cometh’’ 
more  frightful  than  Famine;  it  is  the  Plague,  the 
scourge  of  the  populous  countries  of  the  East, 
which  has  appeared  in  Bombay,  where  it  has  a 
vast  population  for  the  work  of  the  destroyer. 


It  is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
that  it  is  not  only  the  largest  city  in  India,  but 
the  second  in  the  British  Empire  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants— being  next  to  London  itself ! 
It  is  the  seat  of  English  power  on  the  Western 
Coast  as  Calcutta  is  on  the  East.  But  to  the 
foreigner  its  attraction  is  not  in  its  size  or  in 
the  extent  of  its  commerce  as  shown  by  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  but  in  the  picturesque  popu¬ 
lation,  where  one  sees  for  the  first  time  all  the 
castes  of  India  as  well  as  the  representatives  of 
another  faith  that  came  from  Persia,  the  Parsees, 
the  Fire  Worshippers,  who  look  upon  the  Sun  as 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  on  the  earth,  to  which 
they  pay  their  reverence  by  uncovering  their 
heads  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ! 


In  the  midst  of  this  motley  and  multitudi¬ 
nous  population  has  burst  forth  the  plague,  strik¬ 
ing  the  miserable  inhabitants  with  terror  and 
despair— a  despair  that  is  the  greater  for  that 
the  nature  of  the  disease  itself  is  not  well  known 
even  by  the  first  medical  authorities  of  Europe, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  plague  seldom 
crosses  the  border  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
There  were  indeed  during  the  middle  ages  occa¬ 
sional  irruptions  of  this  destroyer  that  swept 
away  millions  of  people.  In  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Black  Death  spread  terror  all  over  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  while  every  reader  of  Defoe  will  re 
call  his  all  too  vivid  description  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Plague  in  London  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  focus  of  Asiatic  pestilence  is  the  holy  city 
of  Mecca,  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  far 
interior  of  Africa,  bringing  with  them  all  the 
filth  that  is  natural  to  the  lowest  and  poorest 
and  most  wretched  of  human  creatures.  Crowded 
together  at  Mecca,  they  receive  and  communi¬ 
cate  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  bodies  of 
men  have  been  subject  for  thousands  of  years. 
There  is  indeed  an  effort  to  keep  it  out  by  a 
rigid  quarantine.  A  few  years  since  the  writer 
starting  from  Suez  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Sinai,  had  first  to  cross  the  upper  end  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  pass  from  the  African  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  as  he  approached  the  latter,  he  saw 
the  beach  covered  with  tents  in  which  the  pil¬ 
grims  returning  from  Mecca  were  quaran¬ 
tined  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  till  they  could 
pass  over  into  Egypt.  But  what  barrier  can 
stop  the  march  of  a  pestilence  across  a  border 
line  that  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  between 
Asia  and  Europe? 

One  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  world  is  the 
railroad  across  Siberia,  which  has  been  for  some 
years  in  progress,  and  is  now  approaching  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  much  longer  than 
our  own  railroad  across  the  Continent,  besides 
the  greater  difficulty  of  constructing  it  through 
vast  distances  that  were  almost  uninhabited,  or, 
what  was  worse,  infested  by  hordes  of  robbers, 
whose  hands  were  aginst  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  them.  But  here  was  the 
advantage  of  having  the  work  undertaken  by  a 
great  military  power,  like  Russia,  whose  soldiers 
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could  put  down  the  savage  tribes  with  a  strong 
hand,  while  the  nation’s  wealth  was  equal  to 
the  tremendous  cost.  Now  that  the  work  is  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  the  arithmeticians  are 
making  their  measurements,  and  telling  us  just 
how  long  it  is.  and  how  much  it  cost.  Here 
are  the  figures:  “The  Siberian  railway  will 
measure  exactly  4,7411^  miles  from  the  town 
at  which  it  starts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  is  the  gate  of  Siberia, 
to  Vladivostock,  the  Russian  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  V’aluing  the  rouble  at  two  shillings,  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  thirty-five  millions 
sterling.  ’’ 

“Thirty-five  millions  sterling!”  That  is  in 
round  numbers  about  175  millions  of  dollars  ! 
Does  that  seem  enough  to  sink  an  empire  into 
bankruptcy?  But  the  regular  expenses  of  our 
own  (Jovernment  are  over  a  million  of  dollars  a 
day;  and  during  the  Civil  War  were  often  three 
times  as  much !  So  that  after  all,  the  Siberian 
railway  cost  only  about  as  much  as  we  spent  in 
two  months!  Truly  nothing  is  so  expensive  as 
the  barbarism  of  war,  and  nothing  so  cheap  as 
peace  and  civilization. 


OLI>  FKIENns. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

It  takes  a  great  many  new  friends  to  make  one 
old  friend.  Friendship  is  not  like  asparagus — 
a  plant  that  shoots  up  in  a  night  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  knife.  It  is  rather  like  the  hick¬ 
ory  or  the  oak.  of  gradual  growth  and  solid  fibre. 
As  it  is  the  wood  which  has  been  “seasoned”  by 
long  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  that  emits 
the  hottest  fire,  so  the  friendships  that  have  been 
seasoned  by  many  years  of  sun  and  storm  pro¬ 
duce  the  warmest  glow.  An  eccentric  old  man 
in  London  hung  out  an  auctioneer’s  red  flag  over 
his  front  door;  he  said  that  he  did  it  to  “ipced 
out  the  false  friends  who  would  make  off  if  they 
thought  that  he  had  come  to  bankruptcy.”  A 
rather  sharp  stroke  of  humor  was  that  device; 
and  there  are  quite  too  many  who  are  ready  to 
halt  their  carriages  before  the  door  of  a  fine 
mansion  but  who  have  very  few  bye-streets  and 
backlanes  on  their  visiting  lists.  Prosperity- 
breeds  friends;  adversity  tests  them. 

A  genuine  unselfish  friendship  sweetens  and 
mellows  by  age.  A  true,  honest  face  becomes 
dearer  the  longer  it  is  looked  at;  just  as  a  loving 
pair  become  more  beautiful  to  each  other  when 
they  reach  the  milestone  of  their  “golden  wed¬ 
ding.”  One  of  the  best  antidotes  to  pessimism 
is  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  by  a  long  tried 
friend ;  it  renews  our  faith  in  human  nature. 
In  spite  of  Adam’s  fall,  and  its  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences,  this  old  world  has  many  a  foretaste 
of  heaven  in  it  when  love  lights  its  pure  sweet 
flame  on  the  altar  of  the  heart. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  friendship  is  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  point  out  our  mistakes,  and  to  deal 
faithfully  with  our  sins.  Blessed  be  the  friend 
who  makes  us  to  see  and  to  feel  our  faults! 
What  a  sharp  contrast  the  inspired  Book  draws 
Ijetween  the  treacherous  “kisses  of  an  enemy,” 
and  the  “wounds”  of  a  brave,  true  friend  who 
applies  the  lancet  to  the  diseased  spot  in  our 
character !  That  is  the  way  that  our  adorable 
and  loving  Saviour  deals  with  His  redeemed 
ones.  He  saith.  “as  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke 
and  chasten ;”  and  He  never  loves  us  more  than 
when  He  is  applying  the  pruning  knife  to  the 
vine  in  order  to  let  the  rich  clusters  ripen.  My 
own  experience  has  been  that  the  very  best  way 
to  ensure  the  respect  and  affection  of  those  whose 
friendship  is  worth  the  most,  is  to  offer  frank 
and  loving  criticism  when  conscience  prompts  it. 
I  once  wrote  such  a  frank  criticism  to  a  very- 
distinguished  clergyman  in  regard  to  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  painful  defect  in  one  of 
his  sermons.  Instead  of  awakening  his  resent¬ 
ment  it  drew  forth  a  cordial  response,  and  kin¬ 
dled  a  friendship  that  grew  warmer  until  the 
Tad  day  when  I  followed  his  remains  to  their 
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burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  ministers 
make  a  grievous  mistake  when  we  shrink  from  a 
plain,  tender,  faithful  dealing  with  the  faults 
and  sins  of  those  who  are  committed  to  our 
care.  “Son  of  Man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watch 
man;  give  them  warning  from  Me;”  that  is  the 
divine  injunction  to  all  ministers  to  be  faithful 
to  the  souls  of  their  flock.  There  will  be  a 
great  many  blessed  renewals  of  friendship  in 
heaven,  and  none  will  be  sweeter  than  that  of 
pastors  and  the  souls  whom  they  have  led  to 
Jesus.  They  will  be  our  “joy  and  crown.” 

What  a  beautiful  and  even  sublime  idea  of 
friendship  is  afforded  us  when  our  divine  Lord 
says  to  His  followers.  “Ye are  my  friends!”  He 
does  not  regard  us  as  slaves  or  even  as  hired 
servants.  He  chose  His  twelve  original  disciples 
that  “they  might  be  with  Him;”  He  opened 
God's  thoughts  to  them,  and  took  them  into  His 
intimacy.  That  same  Jesus  honors  us  poor, 
weak  creatures  in  these  days;  He  takes  us  into 
His  companionship,  offers  us  His  escort,  prom¬ 
ises  us  His  presence,  helps  us  on  the  journey, 
and  intercedes  for  blessings  that  we  need. 
Dearer  does  He  become  every  day ;  and  when 
a  pilgrim  who  has  walketl  with  Him  for  forty 
or  fifty  years  reaches  “Beulah  land”  he  thinks 
of  his  Saviour  as  an  old.  well  tried,  ever  faith¬ 
ful  and  almighty  Frieud. 

This  sublime  idea  of  a  divine  friendship  is  in 
my  mind  to  day  as  I  sit  in  grateful  meditation 
about  the  threescore  and  fifteen  years  of  my  own 
humble  life  journey.  Before  me  lies  a  large 
pile  of  letters  from  dear  old  friends — called  forth 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  birthday,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  become  more  public  than  I  had 
sought.  As  I  read  over  these  epistles,  so  sweet 
with  the  aroma  of  affection,  I  thank  God  for 
them,  but  they  make  me  ashamed.  I  can  appre 
ciate  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  at  the 
celebration  of  his  semi-centennial  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  when  at  the  close  of  the  congratula¬ 
tory  addresses  he  said:  “Brethren.  I  never  felt 
so  mean  in  my  life.”  To  as  many  of  these  kind 
friends  as  read  these  columns  every  week  I  have 
no  time  to  send  personal  acknowledgments.  I 
can  only  say  to  them— brethren  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  I  thank  you  heartily;  the  time  is  short; 
let  us  be  up  and  doing ;  the  Judge  is  at  the  door ; 
what  we  can  do  for  our  Master  and  our  fellow- 
men.  let  us  do  quickly!  Then  by  His  grace  we 
may  be  old  frinidu  in  Heaven. 


ON  HIS  WAY  TO  VKNEZITELA. 

Don  Manuel  Ferrando,  the  converted  monk, 
who  has  been  in  this  country  a  little  less  than 
two  years,  and  who  during  that  time  has  shown 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest 
converts  that  Protestantism  has  ever  had.  sailed 
on  Saturday  last  for  Venezuela  where  he  will 
preach  Protestant  Christianity  among  those 
whom  he  formerly  served  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  As  is  generally  known,  Venezuela  is 
at  this  time  a  remarkably  open  field,  and  yet  no 
Protestant  missionary  work  is  being  done  there 
by  any  denomination.  Mr.  Ferrando  goes  out 
under  the  protection  of  the  government  and  will 
occupy  the  house  of  the  Venezuelan  minister  to 
this  country,  which  is  centrally  located  and  is 
entitled  to  constant  police  surveillance.  Mr. 
Ferrando  is  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit  and  deep 
consecration,  and  withal  is  a  writer  and  orator 
of  unusual  jKiwer. 

In  order  that  his  influence  may  be  w-idely  ex¬ 
tended,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
printing  press  which  will  enable  him  to  send 
his  utterances  into  every  country  of  South 
America,  since  the  Spanish  language  is  the 
medium  of  communication  for  all  its  people. 
Such  a  printing  press  will  cost  not  less  than 
$500,  and  about  half  of  this  sum  has  thus  far 
been  donated.  Will  not  those  who  believe  in 
Protestantism  and  desire  to  have  it  given  to 
South  America,  which  as  yet  knows  Christianity 
only  as  smothered  by  the  ignorance  and  super- 
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stition  of  Romanism,  aid  in  furnishing  the  means 
of  ^ding  abroad  the  Gospel  among  this  be- 
ni|«kd  people?  There  could  scarcely  be  a  finer 
ojISing  for  the  Protestant  Church  in  South 
America  than  this,  and  I  most  earnestly  api>eal 
to  Protestants  of  all  denominations  to  help  us 
in  giving  Mr.  Ferrando  this  necessary  equip 
ment. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Theodore 
S.  Pond.  .1!)  West  Sixty  first  street,  or  to  myst'lf. 

John  Baloo.m  Shaw. 

307  West  104  St..  New  York. 


R0UM»  ABOUT  CHICAGO. 

UECEPTION  TO  DR.  WITHROW. 

The  other  day  a  pastor,  not  of  the  Presbyterian 
family,  said  in  his  farewell  to  a  Chicago  church, 
“I’ve  been  with  jou  a  long  time  you  know”— 
and  ^he  had.  almost  two  years,  a  long  time  for 
some  churches  and  ministers.  But  in  most 
Presbyterian  instances  when  a  pastor  comes  to 
Chicago,  he  is  called  to  stay  a  real  long  time, 
maybe  a  life-time. 

Such  a  situation  exists  in  the  Third  Church 
where  Dr.  Withrow  has  but  begun  a  long  pas¬ 
torate.  .Vs  yet  only  one  decade  has  passed. 
The  “tin-wedding”  has  just  been  celebrated.  It 
was  a  great  event,  and  thus  the  people  present 
en  mtixse  as  by  common  impulse  rather  than  a 
mere  regard  for  the  proprieties,  worded  the 
kindly  invitation  to  the  scores  of  special  guests, 
ministers  and  laymen  with  their  wives: 

lS87-180r. 

YOI  K  PaESENCK  18  KEyCESTED  AT 
A  HECtPTlOX  TO  at  OIVES 
TO 

KEV.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  LINDSAY  WITHROW 
HY-  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
THIRD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

IN  HONOR  OP  THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THEIR  pastor's  MINISTRY  IN  CHICAGO 
AND 

IN  RECOGNITION  OP  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS 
•MODERATOR  OP  THE  GE.NERAL  AS8E.MHLY'  OP 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  TWELPTH, 
EIGHTEEN  IlirNDREI)  AND  NINETY-SEVEN, 

AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK, 

IN  THE  PARLORS  OP  THE  CHURCH, 

COR.  ASHLAND  BOULEVARD  AND  OGDEN  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 

The  appointments  were  perfect.  Simplicity 
so  characteristic  of  pastor  and  people,  was  the 
rule  of  the  reception.  The  decorations  filled 
the  spacious  parlors  with  a  warm  heart  glow  of 
welcome  for  all.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Withrow  received 
the  multitude  with  their  customary  cordiality 
and  informality. 

Soon  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Edward  .\. 
Teall,  Esq.,  (of  whom  Dr.  Withrow  spoke  as 
the  Third  Church’s  Edward  the  First,  because 
of  his  facility  and  grace  in  “getting  there.”) 
brought  the  social  converse  to  a  halt  that  atten 
tion  might  be  given  to  those  chosen  to  speak. 
Dr.  Marquis  of  McCormick  Theological  Semin 
ary,  who  supplied  the  Third  Church  pulpit  dur¬ 
ing  a  more  than  six-months  interim,  offered 
prayer.  Mr.  Teall  in  his  introductory  remarks 
briefly  and  delightfully  told  of  the  risks  of  Bos 
ton  wrath  he  had  run  as  one  of  the  committee 
that  engaged,  during  several  trials,  in  the  lauda 
ble  endeavor  to  persuade  Dr.  Withrow  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  come  to  the  West— Chicago’s 
west  side !  He  gloried  in  the  success  of  that 
committee  and  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  for  whom  that  committee  was  responsible. 
After  happy  reference  to  the  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sage  sent  by  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  char¬ 
acterizing  Dr.  Withrow  as  “the  ideal  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  ”  Mr.  Teall  read  the 
following  telegram  from  Dr.  Kittredge,  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  only  surviving  predecessor  of  Dr. 
Withrow:  “My  congratulations  to  you,  pastor 
and  church,  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
past  and  wishing  for  still  greater  blessings  in 
the  future.” 

Then  the  church  began  to  tell  Dr.  Withrow 
to  his  face  what  she  thought  of  him.  The 
spokesmen  were,  for  the  session,  E.  G.  Clark; 
for  the  deacons,  Edgar  A.  Hill ;  for  the  trustees, 
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Thomas  Kane;  “From  an  Editor’s  Point  of 
View,”  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior,  only  a  high 
private  of  the  Third.  Mr.  Clark  congratulated 
the  church  upon  having  such  a  pastor  and  shook 
hands  with  Presbyterians  in  general  because 
they  had  such  a  Moderator.  “Who  can  tell,” 
he  said,  “what  the  record  of  this  church  will  be 
after  another  ten  years  ?”  Mr.  Kill  spoke  of 
his  pastor’s  words  as  being  “like  the  sweet  note 
of  a  flute  to  comfort  the  distressed,  and  the 
strong  blast  of  a  bugle  to  call  to  arms  and  the 
battle  for  the  right  any  who  might  need  to  be 
aroused.”  Mr.  Kane  spoke  of  Dr.  Withrow’s 
hatred  of  church  debts!  And  of  the  willingness 
to  let  the  man  from  Boston  raise  the  debt  of 
the  Third  Church.  He  said  that  two  sermons 
that  Dr.  Withrow  had  preached  were  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  first  was  preached  in  the 
Third  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  pastorate 
from  Jeremiah  xxiii.  28:  “The  prophet  that 
hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and  he  that 
hath  my  Word,  let  him  speak  my  Word  faith¬ 
fully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith 
the  Lord.”  The  other  sermon  was  the  “Go 
and  Toll  John”  sermon  at  Saratoga  last  May, 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Moderator  had  been 
chosen.  The  result  of  that  sermon  has  been 
truly  marvelous.  Since  then  all  has  been  peace 
and  the  Church  has  felt  the  effect  of  restored 
confidence. 

Dr.  Meloy,  pastor  of  the  near  neighbor  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  spoke  of  Dr. 
Withrow  as  a  Friend.  It  was  a  tender  and  beau¬ 
tiful  tribute.  He  said  that  it  was  well  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Withrow  as  a  faithful  pastor,  a  wise  Pres¬ 
byter  and  a  skilful  Moderator,  but  better  still  to 
speak  of  him  as  friend,  a  word  that  needs  no 
interpretation  ;  that  stands  alone  in  its  dignity 
and  strength.  It  costs  something  for  a  man 
like  Dr.  Withrow  to  be  one’s  friend,  it  costs 
the  coin  of  his  own  heart. 

Then  came  what  might  be  called  “a  string  of 
Graylings,”  modestly  exhibited  by  the  Editor 
of  The  Interior.  Those  Graylings  were  decidedly 
electric,  and  were  the  best  string  of  “Gray¬ 
lings”  Dr.  Gray  ever  pulled  out  of  a  trout 
stream.  There  is  no  room  in  this  report  for  the 
fun  there  was  in  that  address.  The  Editor  was 
serious  enough,  too.  He  said  that  “it  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Withrow’s  pastorate  that 
old  fashioned  orthodoxy  is  the  Gospel  of  peace.” 
Dr.  Gray  believes  that  his  pastor  has  wisdom  as 
well  as  zeal,  heart  as  well  as  brains.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  administration  at  Saratoga  is  one  of 
the  events  of  the  century  in  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  McPherson  of  the  Second  Church  and  the 
Nestor  of  Presbyterian  pastors  in  Chicago,  was 
at  his  best  in  speaking  of  his  “Presbyterian 
Neighbor,”  whom  he  congratulated  upon  the 
possession  of  such  a  church,  saying  that  a  giKid 
quarter  of  his  success  is  due  to  the  church, 
and  some  more  of  it  due  to  the  Doctor’s  “better 
half.”  He  congratulated  the  church  upon 
possession  of  such  a  pastor,  and  spoke  of  the 
Doctor’s  great  business  capacity  as  manifest  in 
the  work  done  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Board,  The  Presbyterian  League,  and  in  the 
Third  Church.  But  the  greatest  of  all  that  he 
had  done  for  the  church  had  been  as  a  peace¬ 
maker  ;  first  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  by 
the  olive  branch,  but  once  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  with  a  “club,”  that  is  to  say  by  putting 
every  commissioner  on  one  or  more  committees!” 

Dr.  McClure  of  the  Lake  Forest  Church  for  so 
many  years  spoke  of  Dr.  Withrow  as  the  Mod¬ 
erator.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  preside 
over  the  strict  and  broad  constructionists,  the 
two  schools  that  will  always  exist  in  the  Church. 
As  a  Moderator  he  was  the  wisest  of  men,  recog¬ 
nizing  no  divisions.  At  the  close  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  the  Church  was  stronger  than  when  it  be¬ 
gan.  Now  there  is  a  solid  front,  brought  about 
and  preserved  largely  through  Dr.  Withrow. 

In  responding  to  all  the  kind  things  said  of 


him.  Dr.  Withrow,  after  quoting  the  words  of 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  at  the  time  of  his  semi-een- 
tennial  celebration,  who  said,  “When  the  word  is 
rightly  understood,  the  greatest  word,  almost,  is 
‘thanks!’  So  I  thank  you.”  He  said  that  he 
owed  much  to  the  Church,  the  Presbytery  and 
the  community.  Until  Chicago,  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  find  his  new  charges  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work  with  them,  either  distracted  or  de¬ 
pleted.  The  Third  was  not  suffering  in  either 
of  these  ways.  It  only  had  a  debt,  but  that 
was  a  challenge.  It  helped  decide  the  doctor 
to  accept  the  call.  He  said  that  in  all  of  his 
ministry  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  vote  recorded  against  him  in  his  pastoral 
work.  “Not  a  hard  thing  has  been  said  to  me 
in  this  church.”  “What  a  good  church  the 
Third  is,”  said  the  doctor.  “The  women  them¬ 
selves  are  such  jewels,”  and  on  behalf  of  hie 
wife  as  well  as  on  his  own  account,  he  thanked 
them  for  the  jewel  they  had  presented  to  her. 
Then  the  men  were  praised  too.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  there  are  no  less  than  rive  doctors  among 
the  elders,  and,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  “not 
an  undertaker  in  the  whole  church!”  All  his 
remarks  were  tender  and  strong.  He  spoke  mod¬ 
estly  of  the  Moderatorship,  which  he  strived  to 
hold  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  glory 
of  her  great  Head. 

The  church  choir  sang  a  number  of  choice 
pieces  during  the  evening,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  addresses,  after  a  stanza  of  “Blest  be  the 
tie,”  the  ladies  served  refreshments,  and  the 
memorable  day  was  done. 

During  Dr.  Withrow’s  pastorate  l,8tX)  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received,  and  the  church  has 
more  than  held  her  own  during  these  years 
despite  many  removals  and  deaths.  Nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  has  passed  through  the  church 
treasury  on  its  way  to  work  for  the  Master.  The 
Erie  mission  is  doing  a  great  work,  as  is  also 
the  Foster  mission,  formerly  the  Westminster 
Church.  Dr.  Withrow  is  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  Chicago,  and  his  bow  abides  in  strength. 

C.  G.  Reynolds. 

January  13. 


FIVKC’HINKSKBOYSIX  THE  BAEmVlN  WOUKS. 

To  THE  Editok. — Last  November  The  Chris¬ 
tian  League  of  Philadelphia  established  a  Chi¬ 
nese  Mission  School  in  the  centre  of  Chinatown 
for  the  purjKJse  of  giving  religious  instruction, 
teaching  the  English  language  and  rendering 
any  help  practicable  to  the  Chinese.  Recently, 
through  the  League’s  efforts,  situations  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  five  Chinese  boys  in  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  (Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of 
the  Baldwin  Works  being  Treasurer  of  the 
League).  The  boys  are  apprenticed  for  four 
years  to  learn  a  trade,  when  they  will  return  to 
China  to  continue  work  in  the  same  line.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Baldwin  Company  are  now  send¬ 
ing  locomotives  to  China. 

The  following  interesting  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Chinese  Legation,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  touching  this  very  promising  and  very 
unusual  incident : 

Chinese  Legation,  Washington,  Jan.  14, 1897. 
Mr.  Frederic  Poole,  Chinese  Mission  School,  929 
Race  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir. — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  on 
the  7th  inst. ,  of  your  favor  of  the  4th;  Decem¬ 
ber,  189G,  together  with  newspaper  clippings  and 
a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  your 
Chinese  boys  who  have  started  on  a  four  years’ 
course  of  training  as  machinists  at  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  in  your  city. 

The  contents  of  your  letter  have  been  duly 
submitted  to  His  Excellency,  the  Chinese  Min¬ 
ister,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  by  whom  I  am  desired  to  say,  that  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  exceedingly  approves  the  object  these 
boys  have  in  view  of  taking  up  that  course  of 
training,  and  highly  appreciates  the  kind  efforts 
and  valuable  assistance  you  and  Mr.  Converse 
have  rendered  on  their  behalf. 

His  Excellency  also  feels  quite  certain  that 
these  boys  will  no  doubt  be  of  much  service  to 
their  country  in  connection  with  the  proposed 


rapid  railway  extension  in  China,  and  have 
much  prosjiect  to  be  eventually  engaged  in  that 
great  work  before  us,  provided  they  prove  them¬ 
selves  competent  and  worthy  in  their  profession. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  photo¬ 
graph  you  so  kindly  sent  me  for  which  I  wish  to 
offer  you  many  thanks.  If  you  would  kindly 
furnish  me  with  the  boys’  full  names  in  Chinese, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  H.  W.  Hoo. 

The  officers  of  the  League  are  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Baker, 
D.D.,  President;  George  Griffiths,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee;  John  H.  Converse,  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  Charles  H.  Bond,  General  Secretary 
— and  the  scope  of  their  labors  is  indicatetl  by 
the  following  printed  upon  the  League  cards : 
“If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  your  neighborhcxid 
requiring  attention  from  the  authorities — either 
police  or  health — or,  if  any  opening  in  the  line 
of  Christian  work,  send  word  to  office  of  “The 
Christian  League,”  Northeast  Corner  Chestnut 
and  Seventh  streets.”  The  starting  of  these 
five  Chinese  boys  on  a  career  strikes  us  as  a 
very  hopeful  and  timely  project,  one  having  the 
germs  of  larger  things. 


THE  CONFERENCE  .4T  AUBURN. 

Next  week  will  see  a  gathering  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  profit  in  the  Willard  Memorial  Church 
in  Auburn.  Both  speakers  and  subjects  are 
happily  chosen  and  likely  to  render  this  Con 
ference  one  of  practical  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
No  place  is  more  central  or  suitable  in  every 
way,  to  which  devout  men  and  women  can  come 
up.  as  of  old  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  sweet  counsel 
together  and  strengthen  each  other’s  hearts  and 
hands  for 

“  The  daily  round,  the  common  task  ” 
of  Christian  duty  and  usefulness.  They  will 
hear  some  excellent  speakers,  and  it  is  always 
good  to  bring  such  men  face  to  face  with  an 
audience  that  is  willing  to  listen  and  to  receive 
a  fresh  impulse  in  the  Christian  life.  It  will 
be  all  the  better  if  all  the  cities  and  towns 
round  about  and  as  far  East  and  West  as  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  should  be  represented.  Particu¬ 
lars  so  far  as  they  can  be  anticipated,  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  meeting  will  be  found  on  page  IJ. 


If  any  church  is  without  a  minister  or  supply, 
then  the  session  or  deacons,  or  in  default  of 
these,  the  Sabbath  school  superintendent  and 
workers,  should  see  to  it  that  meetings  are  held, 
and  the  Gospel  in  some  effective  form  carried  to 
every  outlying  church,  mission  or  hamlet.  The 
activity  of  a  faithful  few,  of  two  or  three,  may 
bring  about  results  of  lasting  benefit  to  individ¬ 
uals,  families  and  whole  communities.  The 
days  that  are  passing  are  very  precious,  and  all 
too  few  and  short  for  inaction  on  the  part  of  any 
who  would  see  the  Lord’s  kingdom  advanced  in 
their  church  or  neighborhood,  and  lend  a  hand 
to  the  work. 


We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  cable  from 
Secretary  R.  E.  Speer,  received  January  IJth. 
was  of  an  entirely  favorable  tenor,  viz:  “Will 
leave  as  soon  as  jKissible.  All  well.  ”  Ere  this 
doubtless,  Mr.  Speer  has  resumed  hie  travels, 
and  the  missionary  visits  that  were  everywhere 
welcomed  uj)  to  the  time  of  hie  illness. 


Professor  C.  C.  Fagnani,  who  is  known  as  one 
of  our  ablest  teachers  of  the  Bible,  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  Normal  Bible  class  in  the  West  End 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  class  meets  on  Friday 
evenings  and  is  already  largely  attendeil.  It  is 
open  to  all  who  desire  to  study  the  Word. 


The  special  services  held  in  the  Lafajette- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  are  con¬ 
tinued  this  week.  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  welcometl 
twenty-seven  members  at  the  January  commun¬ 
ion  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

On  the  front  page  of  The  Evangelist  this  week 
is  a  face  and  figure  that  have  long  been  familiar 
to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  this  city,  and 
that  no  one  can  look  upon  but  with  a  feeling  of 
respect,  of  honor  and  of  love.  We  have  known 
Dr.  Hastings  for  forty  years,  during  all  which  he 
has  grown  more  and  more  in  our  confidence  and 
personal  affection.  After  a  long  and  successful 
ministry  in  one  of  the  churches  of  this  city,  he 
was  called  to  be  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  upon  the 
death  of  President  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  his  successor.  Thus  he  had  a  double 
burden  laid  upon  him,  which  he  has  borne  for 
nine  years,  till  his  physician  warned  him  that  he 
tnust  have  relief  from  this  added  responsibility. 
Upon  this  peremptory  order  he  has  offered  his 
esignation  as  President,  retaining  however  the 
Chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  in  which  the  students 
will  still  have  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience 
as  pastor  and  preacher,  while  the  official  duties 
of  President  will  be  laid  upon  another.  Notice 
of  this  intended  retirement  was  given  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  November,  when  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  name  a  successor, 
which  answered  with  an  unanimous  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  of  Brooklyn. 
This  is  an  ideal  nomination.  No  man  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  -or  for  that  matter  in  New  York  either — 
could  answer  more  completely  to  all  the  require¬ 
ments.  He  has  been  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn  for 
twenty  years,  to  which  he  came  as  a  young  man 
overshadowed  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
preachers  in  the  country,  Mr.  Beecher  and  Dr. 
Storrs.  He  has  not  only  held  his  position,  but 
gathered  round  him  one  of  the  largest,  and  most 
intelligent  congr^ations  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country  at  large.  And  not  only  has  he  stood  with 
the  foremost  as  a  preacher,  but  be  has  a  personal 
attraction  which  has  given  him  great  influence 
and  |x>wer  over  young  men.  A  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  it  has  been  his  custom  for 
some  years  past  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
there  in  the  autumn,  to  preach  to  the  students, 
whom  he  attracts,  not  merely  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  sermons,  but  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  enters  into  their  life,  their  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  and  peculiar  temptations.  Such  an  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  invaluable  in  a  Theological 
Seminary.  We  know  very  well  how  hard  it 
will  be  for  his  church  in  Brooklyn  to  part 
from  him,  but  ail  iiersonal  attachments  must 
give  way  to  the  public  good.  And  the  posi¬ 
tion  here  offered  is  unique.  Indeed  we  hardly 
know  of  one  of  more  importance  and  more  use¬ 
fulness.  For  these  reasons  we  trust  he  will  see 
his  way  to  accept  a  position  in  which  he  can 
render  an  unspeakable  service  not  only  to  the 
young  men  of  the  Seminary,  but  through  them 
to  the  whole  Church  and  Country. 


At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board  the  venera¬ 
ble  George  Lewis  Prentiss,  D.D.,  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age,  resigned  the  Professorship  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  although  he  will  continue 
his  Lectures^until  the  close  of  the  current  year, 


when  he  will  retire  and  be  thereafter  Professor 
Emeritus.  Dr.  Hastings  will  also  continue  to  act 
as  President  until  his  successor  is  ready  to 
assume  the  duties  of  his  office.  According  to 
the  constitution  a  nomination  must  lie  over 
four  weeks,  before  an  election  can  take  place. 
Therefore  a  special  meeting  has  been  called 
for  February  9th  to  act  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Hall.  Of  course,  as  the  nom¬ 
ination  was  unanimous,  the  election  will  be  also, 
and  if  he  accepts,  as  is  c*onfidently  hoped, 
he  will  undertake  the  teaching  that  belonged  to 
Dr.  Prentiss’s  professorship,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  assumes  the  duties  of  President. 

Union  Seminary  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
Presidents.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Mr. 
Willis  D.  James,  who  has  been  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Charles  Butler)  the 
most  generous  of  its  benefactors,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  honored  dead,  as  he  spoke  with  the  deep¬ 
est  feeling  of  the  two  great  men  who  had 
held  that  office.  Dr.  William  Adams  and  Dr. 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  to  whom  Dr.  Hastings 
had  been  a  worthy  successor.  Coming  into 
such  a  position — which  as  a  place  of  honor 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  Bishop  in  the  land — 
we  devoutly  trust  and  believe  that  the  new 
and  younger  President  that  is  to  be,  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  line  of  apostolic  succession  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Two  new  Directors  were  elected  unanimously. 
Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  the  pastor  of  the 
West  Church,  of  which  Dr,  Hastings  was  pastor 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  the 
partner  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  who  has  just 
removed  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city — an  in¬ 
fusion  of  young  blood,  that  is  an  additional 
assurance  of  the  continued  life  and  vigor  of  our 
beloved  Seminary. 


YISIT  OF  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER  TO  AMERICA. 

There  is— or  may  be— a  happy  exchange  in 
spiritual  things  as  well  as  in  temporal  things. 
Especially  may  this  be  between  two  countries  so 
closely  related  by  race,  language  and  religion  as 
England  and  America.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  George  Whitefield  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  inflamed  with  apostolic  zeal,  saying,  “Oh 
that  I  could  fly  from  pole  to  pole  preaching  the 
Gospel!’’  Here  he  went  from  North  to  South, 
and  South  to  North,  and  preached  his  last  ser¬ 
mon  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died,  and  where  his  sepulchre  is  to  this  day. 
The  spiritual  blessing  that  was  then  received 
from  the  mother  country,  America  has  returned 
in  our  day  by  sending  Mr.  Moody  to  Great 
Britain,  where  he  has  stirred  up  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  as  *  hey  had  not  been 
stirred  since  the  time  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley. 
And  now  it  is  a  happy  return  that  one  of  the 
most  useful  preachers  of  London,  Rev.  F,  B. 
Meyer,  who  ascribes  to  Mr.  Moody  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  his  own  spiritual  life,  has  made  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  America  as  a  fit  return  for  what 
he  has  received. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  in  the  ministry  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  began  his  life  work 
in  Richmond,  Surrey,  England,  while  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  studies  at  Regent  Park  College. 

I  From  there  he  went  as  assistant  pastor  to  Rev. 


C.  M.  Birrell  of  Pembroke  Chapel,  Liverpool, 
and  later  to  Y’ork.  It  was  here,  during  the  first 
English  campaign  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
in  1873  that  Mr.  Meyer’s  heart  was  stirred 
with  a  desire  to  reach  the  masses — a  desire  which 
has  seen  such  practical  development  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  pastorates  at  Melbourne  Hall  in  Leicester 
and  at  Christ  Church,  London.  While  at  Leices¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Meyer  experienced  a  great  spiritual 
quickening  during  the  visit  of  Stanley  Smith 
and  Charles  Studd  and  ever  since  that  time  has 
devoted  much  of  his  energy  to  leading  Christians 
to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  their  duties  and 
their  privileges. 

The  Leicester  pastorate  was  marked  by  “Prison 
Gate  work’’  for  the  newly  discharged  convicts 
and  by  an  endeavor  to  furnish  work  for  the  un¬ 
employed  by  means  of  a  wood  yard.  The  Lon¬ 
don  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  as  the 
successor  to  Newman  Hall  in  Christ  Church, 
is  remarkable  for  the  varied  character  of  its  en¬ 
terprises  and  the  unceasing  activity  which  they 
demand.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  departments  is  what  is  called  the  “Pleas¬ 
ant  Sunday  Afternoon, ’’  which  is  designed  to 
attract  men  to  the  house  of  God  by  combining 
joy  with  worship.  These  afternoons  are  occupied 
in  praise,  prayer  and  addresses,  and  the  regular 
attendants  have  been  formed  into  a  Brotherhood 
which  also  comprizes  a  Provident  Society,  Total 
Abstinence  .\ssociation  and  other  branches. 
Two  corners  of  the  church  are  respectively  desig¬ 
nated  the  “Teetotal  Corner’’  and  the  “Conse¬ 
cration  Corner, ’’ and  many  are  the  men  who 
have  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  places  re¬ 
nounced  the  use  of  strong  drink  or  have  given 
their  hearts  to  God.  There  is  a  similar  meeting 
for  women  on  Monday  afternoons,  known  as 
“The  Women’s  At  Home.’’  A  “Sisterhood’’  for 
young  girls  holds  meetings  twice  a  week  in  an 
“Evening  Home,’’  where,  with  music,  sewing 
and  conversation,  the  young  women  are  kept 
from  the  streets  and  the  many  temptations  which 
surround  their  life  in  a  great  city.  There  is 
likewise  a  “Y’oung  Men’s  Union’’  and  a  “Lads’ 
Pleasant  Sunday  .\fternoon, ’’  which  work  along 
similar  lines.  All  of  these  have,  as  their  basis, 
devotion  to  Christ,  purity,  self-sacrifice,  total 
abstinence,  and  brotherly  love.  The  Christian 
Endeavorers  for  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
busy  themselves  w’ith  tract  distribution,  chil¬ 
drens’  meetings  and  mission  school  work — in  all 
which  the  aim  is  not  merely  to  teach  a  recep¬ 
tive,  but  an  outpouring,  Christianity. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  enterprises 
which  engage  Mr.  Meyer’s  time  and  thought. 
His  pen  is  constantly  at  work.  Many  have  found 
new  refreshment  in  his  exposition  of  “The  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Psalm’’ ;  new  hope  and  consecration 
through  the  volumes  of  his  Christian  Life  Series, 
and  fresh  inspiration  through  his  study  of  “Old 
Testament  Heroes.’’  In  his  writings  as  in  his 
addresses  he  is  always  simple  and  earnest,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  mark,  enlivening  both  by 
apt  illustrations,  which  arrest  the  attention, 
and  carry  the  truth  home  to  the  heart. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  now  coming  to  America  for  a 
stay  of  only  ten  days— beginning  on  the  third  of 
February,  and  expects  to  speak  twice  daily  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh,  and  in  Carnegie  Hall,  in  this  city, 
morning  and  afternoon,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth.  Hundreds  of  those  who  have  heard 
him  at  Northfield  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  again  listening  to  the  message  which  he 
brings,  and  thousands  in  New  York  and  Boston 
will  for  the  first  time  have  the  privilege  of  at¬ 
tending  such  meetings  for  the  deepening  of  spir¬ 
itual  life. 
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THE  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  MINISTER. 

A  plcturesciue  figure  tiint  Iiuh  disappeared,  and 
left  no  successor. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England  the  minister 
was  the  great  man  of  the  town.  As  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  (iod,  he  was  invested  with  a  spiritual 
authority,  that  was  far  more  respected  then 
than  now.  If  he  did  not  assume,  like  the  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  doors  of  which  he  could  open  and 
shut,  yet  the  most  reckless  transgressor  had  a 
secret  foreboding  of  the  future  if  he  disregarded 
his  solemn  admonitions.  Even  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  he  was  not  like  other  men,  to 
be  spoken  of,  or  to  be  sixiken  to,  lightly  or  un¬ 
advisedly,  but  with  a  reverence  approaching  to 
awe.  .\nd  such  he  remained  for  two  hundred 
years.  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Dr.  Stephen  West,  who  was  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  for  sixty  years, 
though  small  in  stature,  had  a  presence  that 
frightened  all  the  boys  in  the  town.  When  he 
came  down  from  the  hill  top  on  which  he  lived, 
his  diminutive  figure  set  off  by  his  three  cor 
nered  hat,  his  short  clothes,  and  his  gold  headed 
cane,  they  drew  up  by  the  sidewalk  and  uncov¬ 
ered  their  little  heads,  and  so  remained  till  he 
disappeared  slowly  down  the  street. 

But  all  this  is  only  a  beautiful  memory.  That 
generation  has  long  since  passed  away  and  an¬ 
other  generation  has  come  upon  the  stage,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  ministerial  life,  as  of 
all  other  life,  have  changed,  and  the  picturesque 
old  figure  has  disappeared  and  left  no  successor. 

From  that  time—  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen¬ 
tury— the  minister  has  lost  in  large  degree  the 
prestige  that  comes  from  his  office;  there  is  no 
longer  a  halo  around  his  head;  he  has  had  to 
come  down  from  his  pedestal,  and  stand  on  the 
common  earth,  like  other  men-  to  be  judged, 
like  them,  by  what  he  is  and  what  he  does  in 
the  world. 

He  does  not  even  enjoy  the  intellectual  pre 
eminence  that  he  once  had.  It  is  not  that  he  ha^ 
fallen  behind  what  he  then  was,  but  that  otherf 
have  come  up  alongside  of  him.  In  the  days  ol 
our  fathers,  there  were  in  most  country  towns 
but  three  educated  men  the  minister,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  doctor  who.  it  has  been  well 
said,  formed  a  kind  of  Brahmin  caste,  in  whose 
presence  all  other  men  were  inferiors.  But  now 
there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  men  who  have  been 
to  College  and  in  point  of  education  are  equal 
to  the  minister,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Besides  the  three  professions 
there  are  other  callings  and  other  men,  who  are 
not  to  be  thrown  into  the  background.  There 
is  the  editor  of  the  village  paper,  who  does  not 
count  himself  inferior  to  anybody ;  and  the 
merchant  and  the  banker;  the  railroad  king  and 
the  controller  of  great  industries;  that  have 
come  to  the  front  in  this  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  making  altogether  a  commercial  aristoc¬ 
racy,  that  grows  bold  by  every  extension  of  its 
power,  till  it  does  not  stand  in  awe  either  of 
learning  or  religion. 

Where  then  does  the  minister  come  in?  Is 
there  no  place  for  him  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury?  Or  can  he  be  left  out  of  the  forces  that 
are  to  rule  this  generation,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
forming  powers  of  the  next  ?  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  that  it  will  do  no  good  for  him  to  stand 
still  and  complain  that  the  world  will  not  notice 
him,  a  melancholy  proof  that  his  lot  is  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  perverse  genera¬ 
tion  !  May  there  not  be  some  other  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  he  makes  so  little  impression? 

“  It  Is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  Horatio !” 

May  there  not  bo  some  way  to  compel 
the  attention  of  a  skeptical  age,  demoral¬ 
ized  by  the  flashy  liteiature  of  the  day  ? 
It  is  not  for  an  editor,  (who  is  thought, 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  being  an  editor,  to 
skim  lightly  over^j  all  subjects,  having  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  any, )  to  make  sugges¬ 


tions  to  Professors  of  Theology,  who  have  made 
it  the  study  of  their  lives,  as  to  how  they  should 
teach  it. 

But  outside  of  Theology  there  is  a  Border 
Land — and  a  Debatable  Land — between  Science 
and  Religion,  which  it  might  be  well  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  theolc^y  to  explore,  whereby  they  might 
save  many  thoughtful  minds  from  wandering 
away  from  the  truth,  and  groping  in  the  darkness 
of  unbelief.  Here  Christianity  has  suffered 
from  the  neglect  of  its  teachers,  who  have  put 
Science  and  Religion  in  antagonism,  when  they 
should  be  the  strongest  supports  to  one  another. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  ministers  of  New  England 
were  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  the  new 
fledged  pretensions  of  Cleology,  which  they 
thought  was  to  overturn  the  very  foundations 
of  the  faith.  I  remember  when  Professor  Silli- 
man  of  Yale  College,  and  Professor  Hitchcock, 
of  Amherst,  were  held  in  suspicion,  because 
they  did  not  interpret  literally  the  Biblical 
record  of  the  Creation ;  that  it  was  all  the 
work  of  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  ! 
But  Science  moved  steadily  on,  till,  as  men  got 
their  eyes  opened  more  widely,  and  their  vision 
adjusted  to  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  they 
found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  up  either 
science  or  religious  faith.  Did  the  study  of 
the  rocks  and  hills  of  Scotland  make  Hugh 
Miller  any  the  less  a  believer  in  God  ?  On  the 
contrary  it  lifted  him  up  to  a  point  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  he  could  never  have  reached  before. 
As  he  strode  along  the  mountain  side,  he  saw 
at  every  step  “Vestiges  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Creation,”  which  led  him  straight  to 
the  Author  of  all  things,  so  that  he  entitled  his 
next  book,  “The  Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator.” 
Others  have  followed  where  he  led  the  way,  till 
the  rock  ribbed  hills,  (in  which  they  saw  the 
strata  that  had  been  piled  up  in  the  lapse  of 
ages, )  instead  of  being  so  many  mountain  weights 
laid  upon  their  religious  faith  to  crush  it  out  of 
them,  became  to  the  devout  seeker  after  God  a 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  up  which  he  could  climb  into 
the  very  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

So  with  the  science  of  Astronomy.  Near  the 
beginning  of  this  century  Dr.  Chalmers  de¬ 
livered  his  famous  “Astronomical  Discourses,” 
prompted  thereto  by  seeing  that  a  very  formida¬ 
ble  attack  upon  Christianity  would  come — or  had 
come-  from  that  quarter.  As  the  telescope  re 
vealed  more  and  more  of  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens,  the  more  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
Creator  of  all  these  worlds  should  stoop  to  our 
little  planet,  that  was  to  the  great  systems  re¬ 
volving  around  us  as  but  a  pebble  on  the  shore 
of  the  ocean.  But  here  again  the  answer  to  this 
was,  not  to  turn  away  from  Astronomy,  but  to 
study  it  still  more,  and  thus'correct  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  first  impressions.  The  progress  of 
science  has  brought  us  nearer  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  spectroscope  has  revealed  the  very 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  to  our 
surprise  and  wonder  we  find  that  they  are  made 
up  of  the  same  elements  as  our  terrestrial  globe. 
Newton  had  already  discovered  that  not  only  the 
planets  which  form  the  solar  system,  butall  thestars 
that  glimmer  in  the  depths  of  space,  are  subject 
to  the  same  attraction  of  gravitation,  so  that, 
though  they  be  without  number,  like  the  sands 
on  the  seashore  for  multitude,  they  are  all  obe¬ 
dient  to  one  power,  to  one  God,  as  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all. 

A  still  later  scare  in  the  religious  world  was 
made  by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  was 
first  made  popular  in  England  by  the  researches 
of  Darwin,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  of 
our  time.  This  was  a  theory  of  the  origin  of 
all  things,  which  dispensed  with  the  need  of  a 
Creator  by  substituting  the  gradual  development 
of  creative  power  in  Nature  itself,  which  in  the 
course  of  infinite  lapses  of  time,  caused  what 
seemed  dead  matter  to  develope  into  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  till  it  reached  its  con¬ 
summation  in  man.  But  this  vaunted  theory  of 


Evolution  was  not  accepted  by  all  men  of  science 
here  or  abroad.  In  this  country  Agassiz  laughed' 
it  to  scorn.  And  yet  such  was  the  assurance 
with  which  it  was  reaffirmed,  that  Christian 
men  began  to  tremble  for  the  faith.  Nor  has 
the  fear  and  trembling  quite  ceased.  Only  the 
other  day,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
nominated  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
pugnacious  Canon  rose  and  protested  against 
his  being  made  Primate  of  all  England  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  once  looked  with  favor  on 
the  theory  of  Evolution  !  The  scientific  men  of 
England  might  have  taught  him  better.  If  be 
had  gone  to  the  highest  authority  in  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Kelvin  (late  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  he  was  the  successor  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton, )  he  would  have  told  him 
that  the  new  explosive  was  not  so  terrible  or  so 
destructive  as  it  appeared ;  that  it  was  merely 
an  hypothesis,  a  theory,  which,  though  it  was 
so  pretentious  and  so  positive,  was  wholly 
unproved. 

This  authority  I  quote  with  the  more  satisfaction 
for  a  personal  reason.  Though  he  is  a  Scotchman, 
we  may  claim  an  interest  in  him,  as  he  is  linked 
to  America  by  one  strong  tie,  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  which  but  for  him  might  never  have 
been— as  he  is  the  inventor  of  that  marvellous 
instrument  by  which  it  is  possible  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  across  the  sea.  He  was  in  this  country  a 
few  years  since  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Montreal,  on  his  way  to 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  him  as  a 
guest.  I  was  never  weary  of  questioning  him 
on  the  relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  and 
was  strengthened  in  my  faith  by  healing  him 
say  again  and  again  that  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  the  argument  from  design,  as  wrought 
out,  to  use  his  own  words,  “in  that  excellent 
old  book.  Paley’s  Natural  Theology.” 

One  day  we  were  riding  over  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  and  he  was  in  a  very  happy  mood,  as 
they  reminded  him  of  his  own  beloved  Scot¬ 
land.  And  then  turning  his  eyes  to  the  light 
fieecy  clouds  that  were  floating  across  the  deep 
blue  sky,  he  asked:  “Did  you  ever  hear  how 
Pasteur  exploded  the  theory  of  Spontaneous 
Generation?”  Confessing  my  ignorance,  he 
said,  “Pasteur  sent  up  balloons  into  the  clouds 
for  witnesses !”  He  then  explained  the  theory 
of  Spontaneous  Generation,  that  was  for  a  time 
the  favorite  one  of  French  Atheists,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  our  faith  after  this  fashion:  “What 
need  is  there  of  a  Creator  when  we  can  see  the 
process  of  creation  going  on  under  our  own 
eyes?”  Even  from  the  stagnant  pool  rise  living 
creatures,  and  sail  away  into  the  air  with  flut¬ 
tering  wings.  Matter  itself  is  the  creative 
power.  You  may  even  fill  a  flask  with  water, 
and  it  is  soon  alive !  True,  these  are  the  lowest 
forms  of  life.  But  give  them  time  enough, 
(and  you  have  all  the  past  eternity)  and  the 
insect  grows  to  a  bird,  a  fish,  an  animal,  and  in 
ages  of  ages  rises  to  its  feet,  and  assumes  the 
stature  and  the  intelligence  of  a  man  !  Tyndall 
was  captivated  with  this  theory  as  one  that  ex¬ 
plained  everything,  and  in  an  address  to  the 
British  Association,  proudly  assumed  the  rple  of 
being  the  advocate  and  defender  of  the  clods 
that  we  trample  under  our  feet,  boldly  declaring 
that  “/n  matter  would  yet  be  found  the  promise 
and  the  potency  of  all  life!”  Magnificent  sen 
tence,  that  went  all  over  the  scientific  world ! 
What  a  prodigious  step  did  it  indicate  in  the 
march  of  human  intelligence  ! 

But  alas  for  the  confidence  of  the  eloquent 
prophet !  The  theory  assumed  that  there  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  any  life  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
pool  !  But  Pasteur  was  used  to  exploring 
germs  of  disease,  and  forms  of  life  that  were 
not  only  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  could 
hardly  be  detected  by  the  most  powerful  micro¬ 
scope,  and  he  sent  his  observers,  not  only  to  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  but  in  balloons  that  soared  abov4 
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the  “bald  and  awful  head’’  of  Mont  Blanc, 
to  the  highest  atmosphere  in  which  human  be¬ 
ings  could  breathe,  from  which  they  brought 
down  dasks  of  that  attenuated  air,  and  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  the  most  delicate  tests,  behold  life 
was  there!  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  a 
death-blow  to  the  atheists  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  Tyndall  himself  acknowledged  that 
the  refutation  was  complete ;  that  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  of  life  on  our  globe,  that  did 
not  come  from  precedent  life,  which,  as  we  fol¬ 
low  it  back,  comes  at  last  to  the  eternal  life 
which  is  in  God ! 

This  IS  a  brief  excursion  into  what  I  have 
called  the  Border  Land,  or  the  Debatable 
Ground,  between  Science  and  Religion,  which  I 
would  have  theological  students  explore,  not  as 
their  chief  study,  but  as  a  relief  from  the 
strain  of  fixing  the  mind  exclusively  upon  any 
one  subject,  even  the  most  sacred  from  which 
they  will  come  back  refreshed  by  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  all  our  coun¬ 
try  towns  there  are  college-bred  men,  who  would 
have  a  great  respect  for  a  young  minister,  who 
though  earnestly  devoted  to  hie  profession,  was 
not  so  utterly  shut  up  to  it  as  to  know  nothing 
else.  Many  a  man,  who  does  not  put  his  foot 
in  a  church  once  in  a  year,  would  be  attracted 
by  one  who  to  use  his  own  blunt  words  -was 
something  “more  than  a  parson,’’  a  man  able 
to  hold  his  own  against  the  village  lawyer  or 
doctor  or  editor  in  discussing  any  scientific 
question.  Thus  Science  might  be  the  handmaid 
to  lead  the  best  minds  of  any  community 
through  the  winding  maze  of  delightful  studies, 
to  the  very  Temple  of  Truth,  where  the  tlevout 
believer  bows  in  silent  adoration.  M.  P. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Lewis 
Swift,  (formerly  of  Rochester,  but  now  of  Echo 
Mountain,  Cal.,)  has  received  the  Jackson  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
England,  awarded  in  recognition  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  services  as  a  discoverer  of  comets, 
nebula*  and  other  hitherto  strangers  in  celestial 
realms.  Five  gold  medals,  four  of  bronze  and 
one  of  silver,  accomjianied  with  five  hundred 
francs  from  the  French  Government,  indicate  the 
estimation  in  which  this  American  astronomer, 
(who  made  and  mounted  his  first  telescojie  which 
in  turn  made  him  famous. )  is  held  by  European 
authorities  in  science.  Professor  Swift  has  long 
been  a  faithful  reader  and  friend  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Whether  this  fact  is  a  cause  or  a 
sequence  of  his  far-sightedness  in  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  but 
we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  his  deserved 
honors. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  says  that  in  the 
fifty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
somewhat  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men 
graduated  at  the  eight  principal  colleges  of  New 
England,  of  which  number  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  became  ministers.  He  thus  specifies:  Of 
the  1,020  graduates  of  Amherst  College.  754  be¬ 
came  ministers;  of  1,475  graduates  of  Bowdoin, 
.W  became  ministers;  of  3..3t>9  graduates  of 
Harvard,  380  became  ministers;  of  2,293  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Dartmouth,  554  became  ministers;  of  802 
graduates  of  Middlebury,  .307  became  ministers; 
of  082  graduates  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
107  became  ministers;  of  1,592  graduates  of 
Williams.  533  became  ministers;  of  4,311  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Yale,  1,041  became  ministers.  Such  a 
record  is  full  of  meaning;  and,  it  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  or  nearly  so,  outside  of  New  England, 
counting  Princeton,  Hamilton,  Union.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson.  Lafayette,  Western  Re 
serve,  Oberlin,  Wabash,  Hanover.  Maryville,  and 
Knox  Colleges.  Of  our  more  recent  institu¬ 
tions.  Park  College  would  perhaps  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  most  others  in  such  reckoning.  In 
all  the  institutions  named  above,  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning, 
has  always  been  observe*!  with  solemn  interest. 


An  excellent  brother  writes  to  us  of  a  good 
work  that  he  wishes  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
Church  “for  Jesus’s  sake,’’  in  which  he  adopts 
a  form  of  expression  that  is  not  good  usage. 
Forty  years  ago.  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  who  made 
occasional  visits  to  NetV  York,  was  in  our  office, 
and  called  our  attention  to  this  very  point.  He 
was  a  purist  in  the  use  of  language,  and  took  us 
to  task  for  an  occasional  omission  of  the  apos¬ 
trophe  where  it  should  be  inserted,  and  quoted 
Daniel  Webster  as  a  great  stickler  for  it,  as  in 
such  a  case  as  this :  if  he  were  recalling  a  passage 
by  the  famous  orator  and  patriot  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  he  would  always  speak 
of  it  as  from  “Mr.  Otis’s’’  speech.  But  to  this 
almost  universal  rule,  added  Dr.  Beman,  there 
are  two  notable  exceptions:  Moses  and  Jesus. 
To  say  Moses’s  Law  or  Jesus’s  sake  would  make 
a  recurrence  of  sibilants  that  would  be  inhar¬ 
monious  to  the  ear.  In  the  latter  case  some  have 
tried  to  avoid  this  by  using  in  speech  the  form 
of  Jesu — without  the  s-  thus  Jesu’s  sake.  But 
it  is  better  to  keep  to  the  recognized  form, 
Moses’  Law  and  Jesus’  sake.  H.  M.  F. 


In  the  death  of  Anna  Swezey  Conklin,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Conklin,  the  Third 
Church  of  Rochester  has  met  with  a  loss  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Hiram  Swezey,  long  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  first  at  Victor  and  now  at  Batavia,  N. 
Y.  She  ably  seconded  her  husband  in  his  work 
as  an  elder  in  the  Third  Church  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  its  Sunday  school  and  by  the  sunshine 
of  her  genial  nature  she  made  friends  of  all 
whom  she  met.  A  better  example  of  the  value 
of  the  ministry  of  cheerfulness  could  not  easily 
be  found.  After  an  illness  of  only  three  days 
from  infiammation  of  the  brain  she  went  to  her 
reward  with  the  passing  of  the  old  year. 


Syracuse  is  to  have  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  State  Regents  having  granted  a  charter, 
December  17th.  The  following  are  named  as 
trustees:  Charles  Andrews.  James  Barnes,  Sam¬ 
uel  R.  Calthrop,  James  C.  Carson,  Charles  P. 
Clark,  George  F.  Comfort,  Frederic  D.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Salem  Hyde.  Peter  B.  McLennan,  John 
F.  Mullany.  Ezekiel  W.  Mundy,  Edward  N. 
Packard,  George  B.  Spalding,  Irving  G.  Vann 
and  Frederick  S.  Wicks.  The  officers  chosen 
are  Charles  Andrews,  president;  Salem  Hyde, 
vice-president ;  James  Barnes,  treasurer ;  George 
F.  Comfort,  secretary  and  director  of  the  mu¬ 
seum.  The  enterprise  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  so  competent  a  director ,  in  its  general 
charge  as  ex-Dean  Comfort 


In  a  recent  report  of  the  Glasgow  City  Mis¬ 
sion,  it  is  noted  as  a  special  feature  of  the  work 
that  the  ordinary  Bible  classes  are  more  and 
more  fruitful  of  good  results.  They  serve  to  lead 
young  men  and  women  to  Christ,  and  in  many 
cases  after  identifying  themselves  with  some 
church,  these  become  helpers  to  the  missionaries, 
as  apt  tract  distributors  and  general  workers. 


The  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Hickson,  an  elder  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Toronto,  is  announced. 
His  long  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  rail¬ 
way  and  mure  recently  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic  made  him  widely  known  in 
Canada.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Governors  of 
McGill  University. 


Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  after  almost  or  quite 
making  up  his  mind  to  c-ome  to  Yonkers  First 
Church,  has  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  will 
remain  in  London.  The  Marylebone  Church  and 
congregation  whom  he  has  served  for  now  more 
than  four  years  with  great  acceptance,  made  a 
strong  effort  to  retain  him,  and  have  succeeded. 
At  least  such  is  the  tenor  of  the  last  cable  on  the 
subject. 


The  meetings  of  Mr.  Mcody  in  this  city  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  crowded,  as  may  be  seen  on  any  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  by  those  who  are  able  to  get  in¬ 
side  of  Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
earnest  appeals  the  voice  of  Mr.  Sankey— so  vast 
in  its  compass,  and  so  clear  in  every  note,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  thrills  the  vast  assem¬ 
bly.  We  regret  to  learn  that  we  are  not  to  have 
the  latter  much  longer,  as  Mr.  Sankey  is  soon  to 
go  to  Southern  California  with  his  wife  that  she 
may  escape  the  cold  weather  of  Brooklyn,  (where 
they  live  close  by  Dr.  Cuyler)  during  February 
and  March.  But  as  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
can  never  be  idle,  we  are  sure  that  he  will  make 
the  Pacific  coast  ring  with  his  unique  service 
of  “Sacred  Song  and  Story.’’ 

'  We  regret  to  learn  of  the  very  serious  illness 
of  the  Rev.  M.  M.  S.  Dana  of  Brooklyn.  He 
is  a  great  sufferer  and  his  son  has  come  on  from 
Minnesota  to  watch  by  his  bedside.  A  week 
ago  his  family  did  not  expect  him  to  live  as 
long  as  he  has.  and  his  physicians  still  think 
that  he  is  near  his  end. 

His  friends  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  have 
been  sympathetic  to  the  utmost,  the  clerical 
unions  of  both  cities  sending  in  resolutions. 
His  several  temporary  pastorates  and  supplies 
in  Brooklyn  have  also  sent  floral  and  verbal  testi¬ 
monials  of  love  and  esteem.  From  his  former 
parishes,  Norwich.  St.  Paul,  Lowell  and  from 
Boston  have  come  inquiries  and  good  wishes, 
while  the  churches  of  Brooklyn  have  made  men¬ 
tion  of  him  by  name  in  their  weekly  meetings 
for  conference  and  prayer.  His  family  have  been 
toucheii  by  all  this  respect  and  affection  for  one 
whom  they  so  much  love,  and  wish  these  many 
friends  to  know  how  deeply  they  appreciate  their 
kindness. 

Dr.  Dana  has  never  had  a  serious  illness  since 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  his  magnificent  consti¬ 
tution  is  standing  him  in  good  stead  in  retarding 
if  not  averting  the  fatal  ending.  His  mind  is 
clear  and  will  be.  He  is  very  glad  to  hear  of 
his  many  friends.  The  disease  from  which  he 
is  suffering  is  a  very  rare  one,  and  how  ho  con¬ 
tracted  it  no  one  knows.  Those  around  him  can 
only  watch,  hope,  pray  and  trust. 

The  W’eek  of  Prayer  was  observed  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Toronto,  and  other  chief  towns  of  Canada, 
but  with  hardly  the  interest  of  former  years,  it 
would  appear,  in  the  first  named  city.  RtJerring 
to  the  meetings  there  a  writer  says:  “There  is 
not  less  prayer  or  less  unity  than  formerly,  but 
the  Christian  public  have  grown  weary  of  the 
same  list  of  subjects  suggested  from  year  to 
year.  If  the  Alliance  were  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  Salvation  Army  book  and  invite  to  a  week 
of  self-denial  for  missions  it  might  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  practical.  Coming  on  the  back  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  it  would  in  many  cases 
be  as  good  for  the  body  as  the  soul.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  shows 
that  an  appeal  to  something  heroic  is  likely  to 
meet  with  a  response  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Some  of  our  needy  missions  might  at 
the  same  time  be  relieved.  ’’  Our  Alliance  officials 
would  doubtless  do  well  to  meditate  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  ere  another  year  comes  round.  In  any 
case,  we  see  nothing  in  the  way  of  single  chur¬ 
ches  taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter  of  con¬ 
certed  self-denial,  or  of  groups  of  them  doing  so 
— their  congregations  freely  consenting. 

January  8th  was  a  high  day  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  mark¬ 
ing  as  it  did  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  becom¬ 
ing  a  self-sujiporting  organization.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  Pastor  Norman  Skinner  and  all  his 
helpers;  may  their  spirit  become  contagious 
throughout  our  great  Home  Mission  field !  The 
more  such  celebrations  as  he  elsewhere  gives  a 
brief  account  of,  the  better.  January  8th  was 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
church  and  the  tenth  of  its  independent  self- 
support. 
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U1(;H  ECCLEHIASTICISM. 

In  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for 
January  there  is  a  short  article  on  “The  Powers 
of  the  General  Assembly,  ’  ’  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  which  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  admitted  by  any  one  who 
prizes  his  birthright  of  Christian  liberty  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  tenor  of  hie  argu¬ 
ment  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beginnings 
of  our  Church  were  in  a  single  Presbytery  hav¬ 
ing,  as  it  then  naturally  should  have,  supreme 
control  over  both  polity,  discipline  and  doctrine; 
and  as  a  further  fact  that  Presbytery  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  Church  divided  itself  into  three  Presbyteries 
and  then  constituted  its  successor  a  Synod ;  and 
as  that  Synod  with  the  further  growth  in  its 
turn  divided  itself  into  four  and  made  its  suc¬ 
cessor  a  General  Assembly;  and  as  after  that 
process  of  vivisection  and  multiplication  after 
the  manner  of  the  infusoria,  there  was  thus  still 
retained  in  the  General  Assembly  all  the  domi¬ 
nant  powers  inherent  in  the  first  Presbytery ;  we 
are  helplessly  bound  down  to  the  dictum  of  any 
General  Assembly  at  every  point  touching  upon 
doctrine  and  government  ! 

Our  champion  of  high  ecclesiasticism  is  trying 
to  prove  too  much ;  the  first  Presbytery  exercised 
its  powers  as  a  Presbytery,  not  as  a  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  the  three  Presbyteries  into  which 
it  was  divided  possessed  all  the  supreme  powers 
that  by  natural  and  original  right  inhered  in  the 
first,  and  no  Synod  then,  nor  Assembly  after¬ 
ward,  could  seize  upon  and  convey  to  itself, 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  those 
Presbyteries,  one  atom  of  those  supreme  powers ; 
they  are  forever  inalienable  by  Presbytery 
whether  it  will  or  no,  for  in  them  inhere  the 
personal  rights  of  each  minister  and  member  of 
the  church ;  for  in  and  by  the  Presbytery  alone 
can  such  rights  be  efficiently  safeguarded. 

It  is  matter  of  astonishment  and  profound 
grief  that  such  towering  assumptions  should  be 
put  forward  for  the  supreme  and  autocratic  con¬ 
trol  by  General  Assembly  over  the  opinions  and 
consciences  of  Presbyterians.  Even  in  matters 
pertaining  to  social  and  civil  life,  it  has  long 
ago  been  found  utterly  unsafe  to  entrust  any 
body  of  men,  however  exalted  in  ability  and 
character,  with  supreme  unregulated  control. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  supreme 
jHirisdiction  over  certain  specific  and  limited  in¬ 
terests;  that  jurisdiction  has  been  given  it  by 
the  people  in  the  Constitution ;  it  must  confine 
itself  within  the  limits  thus  set,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  hundred  years  has  shown  how  wise  it 
was  to  have  those  limits  fixed.  But  these  high 
Presbyterians  must,  forsooth,  set  up  a  body  of 
men  far  above  us  with  unlimited  control  over 
every  corporate  and  personal  right,  and  under 
the  paltering  assertion  that  “the  constitution  of 
the  church  was  a  grant  of  powers  downwards, 
not  upwards,  ’  ’  would  bring  us  under  the  yoke  of 
another  historic  Episcopate. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  (unknown  to  himself) 
representatives  (though  these  also  know  it  not) 
in  our  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  popish  and 
prelatical  spirit  is  ever  astir,  watching  for  a 
loophole  by  which  to  make  some  new  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  Christian  liberty  and— yes,  upon  our 
very  Christian  life.  The  apostolic  (tactual)  suc¬ 
cession  may  have  many  yawning  gaps  in  it,  but 
the  Diotrephesic  succession  has  ever  existed  un¬ 
broken  in  the  church  of  God,  and  will  so  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  high  time  now  that  a  revision  be  made 
of  the  powers  of  our  Assembly.  The  progress  in 
the  direction  of  its  autocracy  should  be  stopped, 
if  necessary,  by  a  total  abolition  of  the  Assembly 
itself,  and  a  new  Constitution  should  be  made 
by  the  Presbyteries  creating  an  Assembly  with 
few  and  well  defined  powers,  and  to  the  full  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  powers  it  should  be  absolutely 
and  forever  limited  and  restrained. 

John  H.  Osborne. 


BEAUTIFUL  BROTHERLY  SOLICITUDE. 

A  LETTER  BY  JAMES  B.  SPALDING. 

Syracuse,  Y.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 1897. 

Dear  Dr.  Field. — Old  letters  are  in  some 
cases  too  sacred  for  publicity,  and  again  they 
carry  in  them  such  a  power  for  righteousness 
that  to  suppress  them  were  a  wrong  to  the  dead 
and  to  the  living.  At  a  most  critical  time  in 
my  life,  and  when  I  was  studying  law  in  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Florida,  my  brother  James  Reed  Spald¬ 
ing,  who  was  then  co-editor  with  General  Wat¬ 
son  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer,  wrote  me  two  letters  which  under  God 
revolutionized  my  nature  and  my  life.  May  they 
prove  to  be  like  Milton’s  “good  book, ’’ “the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life.”  Cordially  yours, 

George  B.  Spalding. 

“Brooklyn,  May  5th,  1858. 

My  Dear  George. — I  do  trust  that  we  shall 
recognize  God’s  hand  in  this  family  bereave¬ 
ment  (the  death  of  our  father).  It  ought,  by 
all  means  it  ought  to  incite  us  to  yet  more  ear¬ 
nest  endeavors  to  live  conformably  to  that  dedi¬ 
cation  to  God  which  was  made  of  every  one  of 
us  in  our  infancy,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
rejoin  our  parents  in  the  better  world.  And 
George,  I  feel  that  I  could  give  up  any  earthly 
possession  to  learn  that  you  had  resolutely  and 
unreservedly  chosen  Christ  as  your  personal  Sa¬ 
viour.  I  know  that  you  can  never  be  truly 
happy  without  this.  In  your  case  especially,  it 
is  a  moral  impossibility.  Your  training  at 
home,  and  in  college,  in  concurrence  with  a  na¬ 
ture  peculiarly  open  to  every  sentiment  of  honor 
and  right  and  a  mind  that  can  truly  apprehend 
and  feel  the  force  of  truth — these  things,  I  say, 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  that  you  can  ever 
rest  at  ease  as  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  There 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  make 
out  to  enjoy  life  with  even  zest  without  religion. 
But  this  comes  entirely  from  the  insensibility 
of  all  the  higher  parts  of  their  nature.  It  comes 
from  the  fact  that  they  will  not  seriously  think. 
Those  who  can  hoodwink  their  reason  and  drug 
their  conscience  do  not  find  it  difScult  to  plunge 
into  the  tide  of  worldliness  and  gaily  enough 
sport  out  their  brief  day.  But,  constituted  as 
you  are,  you  can  never  do  this.  It  would  be 
nothing  but  protracted  misery  to  you.  Every 
element  of  your  manhood  would  unceasingly  re¬ 
bel  against  it.  I  understand  all  about  this,  for 
I  have  been  through  the  same  experience  myself ; 
and  you  and  I  are  very  much  alike,  both  by  na¬ 
ture  and  education.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
my  communication  to  the  Montpelier  (Vt.,) 
Church,  made  at  the  time  when  I  became  a 
member  eleven  years  ago.  I  will  write  a  part  of 
it  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  near  our  cases 
are  alike : 

“In  infancy  I  was  dedicated  to  God  in  holy 
baptism,  and  from  my  earliest  childhood  have 
possessed  the  richest  religious  privileges.  Al¬ 
though  the  Christian  education  of  the  home  and 
the  Sabbath  school  failed  to  bring  me  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life  to  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
heartfelt  repentance,  yet  it  gave  me  a  reverence 
for  sacred  things,  and  imparted  a  moral  strength 
to  my  character  that,  I  am  sure,  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  my  subsequent  entrance  into  the  new  life. 
My  mind  in  boyhood  was  sometimes  exercised 
by  solemn  thoughts  of  my  relations  to  God  and 
eternity.  Yet  I  was  in  the  main  content  to  con¬ 
tinue,  for  the  present,  alienated  from  my  Maker, 
and  to  seek  my  portion  among  the  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  world.  Things  remained  spiritu¬ 
ally  much  the  same  with  me  until  my  senior  year 
in  college.  It  then  was  my  lot  to  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  instructions  and  other  personal  influ¬ 
ences  of  President  James  Marsh,  (of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont),  one  of  the  wisest  and  holi¬ 
est  philosophers  of  his  day  and  generation.  He 
was  distinguished  alike  for^the  depth  and  clear¬ 


ness  of  his  intellect,  and  for  the  purity  and 
Christian  nobleness  of  his  heart.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  whom  we  cannot  know  without  re¬ 
vering.  He  walked  as  one  who  held  communion 
with  his  God,  and  in  his  presence  I  could  not 
but  feel  both  how  awful  and  how  lovely  good¬ 
ness  is.  His  instructions  were  no  mystic  formu¬ 
lae  nor  idle  generalities  inscribed  with  rhetori¬ 
cal  flourish  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  soul, 
but  they  were  great  vital  principles  planted  deep 
within,  whose  roots  wound  themselves  around 
the  innermost  fibers  of  the  spiritual  being  there 
to  cling  almost  whether  one  willed  or  no,  and 
to  cling  forever.  They  were  the  great  truths 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion,  and  which,  when  once  correctly  and  fully 
understood  are  thenceforth  the  governing  ideas 
of  the  moral  man.  The  solemnity  of  life,  the 
sanctity  of  duty,  the  divinity  and  supremacy  of 
conscience,  the  perversity  of  the  natural  will, 
the  authority  of  reason,  and  yet  the  higher  dig¬ 
nity  of  faith,  the  immutability  and  inherent 
binding  power  of  right,  the  majesty  of  law,  the 
malignity  of  sin,  man’s  estrangement  from  God, 
his  Maker,  his  need  of  a  Saviour ;  these  and 
other  kindred  truths  were  pressed  upon  our  souls 
with  a  force  which  no  sophistry  could  elude, 
almost  no  obduracy  resist. 

The  whole  tendency  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  teachings 
and  personal  example  was  to  excite  deep,  ear¬ 
nest  thoughtfulness.  I  both  clearly  saw  and 
strongly  felt  that  his  doctrines,  if  true  were 
truths  of  the  most  transcendent  moment,  things 
in  which  I  had  a  vital  personal  interest.  Hav¬ 
ing  neither  by  birth  nor  education  any  of  that 
easiness  of  belief  which  credits  without  exami¬ 
nation,  and  acquiesces  without  insight,  I  delib¬ 
erately  and  faithfully  examined  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  result  was  a  deep,  thor¬ 
ough,  and,  I  trust,  an  abiding  conviction  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  revealed  Word  of  God. 
Their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  inherent  wants  of 
the  human  soul  afforded  in  itself,  to  my  own 
mind,  a  completely  conclusive  demonstration  of 
their  divine  origin.  But  I  could  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  bare  intellectual  assent  to  the  great 
truths  of  revelation.  The  serious,  earnest  spirit 
I  had  contracted  in  college  forbade  it.  The 
longer  I  studied  the  Bible,  not  only  the  more 
clearly  did  I  perceive  its  truth  and  beauty,  but 
the  more  forcibly  did  I  feel  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  its  heaven- sanctioned  requirements. 
The  longer  1  reflected,  the  more  pungent  became 
my  sense  of  the  odiousness  of  sin,  and  the 
stronger  my  conviction  that  I  could  never,  un¬ 
aided,  emancipate  myself  from  its  galling  bond¬ 
age.  At  length  my  sense  of  repentance  became 
absolutely  irresistible.  The  fact  that  I  could 
not  exercise  heartfelt  and  effectual  repentance 
without  divine  assistance  did  not,  in  my  own 
conscience  relieve  me  from  one  tittle  of  the  obli¬ 
gation,  because  I  knew  that  God  had  promised 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  ail  who  ask  him  in  sincerity. 
Though  I  could  not  save  myself,  I  felt  that  I 
had  the  means  of  salvation  placed  in  my  hands, 
and  that  I  only  was  responsible  if  I  neglected 
to  avail  myself  of  those  means. 

“As  I  have  intimated,  these  convictions  with 
little  fluctuation  gathered  strength  from  year  to 
year,  until  finally  they  have,  as  it  were  irresisti¬ 
bly,  prostrated  me  at  the  feet  of  my  Saviour,  and 
there  I  find  peace  in  believing.  I  have  conse¬ 
crated  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  have,  and  all 
that  I  hope  for  to  the  service  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  and  feel  willing  and  prepared  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  or,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  anything  for  His 
glory.  Whithersoever  duty  leads  I  am  deter¬ 
mined,  by  the  help  of  God  to  follow,  knowing 
that  I  am  not  my  own,  but  that  I  have  been 
bought  by  the  fearful  price  of  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God.  In  the  ardor  of  my  youth,  I  have 
cherished  many  a  bright  earthly  hope  and  many 
a  fond  worldly  aspiration ;  but  I  joyfully  re¬ 
nounce  them  all.  My  ambition  and  my  pleasure 
now  is  to  strive  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father. 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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May  God  ever  preserve  these  feelings  in  my 
bosom  unalloyed  and  unabated !  In  conclusion, 
I  will  say,  that  if  religion  consists  in  nothing 
but  glowing  raptures  and  intense  emotions,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  have  it  not.  No  unnatural 
excitement  agitates  my  breast.  The  blood  hows 
throughout  my  veins  as  evenly  and  calmly  as 
ever.  If  a  bitter,  humiliating  sense  of  my  own 
unworthiness,  a  deep,  heartfelt  repentance  of  my 
past  ingratitude  and  folly,  a  lively  conviction 
that  the  atonine  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  form  my 
only  hope  of  salvation,  if  a  still,  yet  conhdent 
hope  that  through  the  sovereign  mercy  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  my  feet  have  been  taken  from  the 
miry  clay  and  planted  upon  the  Rock  of  Agee, 
if  a  pure  delight  in  performing  my  devotional 
and  other  religious  duties  and  a  hxed  determina¬ 
tion  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  on  earth 
to  serious,  untiring  endeavor  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  however  it  may  reveal  itself,  if  these  things 
afford  evidence  of  my  being  a  Christian,  I  hum¬ 
bly  trust  that  I  have  already  commenced  to  be 
one.  This  one  thing  at  least  I  know :  heretofore 
I  have  lived  in  reference  to  the  things  of  time; 
hereafter,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  live  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  things  of  eternity ! 

“Now,  dear  George,  I  have  been  led  to  copy  all 
this,  simply  that  you  may  see  how  I  was  drawn 
to  make  a  public  confession  of  Christ,  and  to 
appeal  to  you  whether  you  are  not  under  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  constraining  motives.” 

[The  continuation  of  my  brother’s  persuasive 
words  to  me  to  become  a  Christian,  and  after 
that,  a  minister  of  Christ  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Evangelist. — G.  B.  S.  ] 


THE  TESKEGEE  NEGRO  CONFERENCE. 

The  work  and  importance  of  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conferences  have  now  become  so  widely 
known  and  recognized  throughout  the  country 
as  a  means  of  showing  the  colled  people  how  to 
get  upon  their  feet,  that  the  friends  of  the  negro 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Conference  convenes  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
February  24th. 

On  the  following  day  (February  25),  the  Work¬ 
ers’  Conference  of  representatives  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  negro  schools  will  be  held.  These  Negro 
Conferences  being  composed  as  they  are  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
of  the  colored  race  furnish  a  rare  opportunity  to 
study  at  tirst  hand  the  negro’s  condition  and 
progress  from  year  to  year.  Many  local  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  same  plan  are  now  being  organ¬ 
ized  throughout  the  South. 

Friends  of  the  race  are  invited  to  attend. 
Correspondence  may  be  had  with  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Tuskegee.  Alabama. 

[There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  great 
utility  of  these  Tuskegee  Conferences,  and  we 
trust  that  the  coming  one  here  announced  by 
Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  will  prove  the 
most  satisfactory  and  influential  for  good  to  the 
race  chiefly  concerned,  of  all  that  have  been  held. 
They  were  ventured  upon  with  some  misgivings, 
especially  on  the  jiart  of  those  who  well  knew 
the  material  of  which  they  must  be  largely  com¬ 
posed.  But  the  fears  and  questionings  of  all 
timid  souls  have  now  given  way.  The  only  re¬ 
sults  thus  far  have  been  good,  and  manifestly  so. 
The  negroes  throughout  the  “Black  Belt”  are 
waking  up  as  never  before.  This,  of  course,  not 
en  masse,  but  here  and  there  a  man,  or  a  group 
of  men  and  women,  in  both  near  and  remote 
communities.  The>  are  becoming  conscious  of 
wants,  and  are  beginning  to  stir  about  to  supply 
them.  This  conference  has  chiefly  practical 
aims.  It  would  counsel  and  help  these  awak¬ 
ened  men  and  women  to  the  end  that  they  may 
continue  to  help  themselves  and  others  of  their 
race.  In  all  the  land  there  is  not  a  more  useful 
yearly  conference  than  this  at  Tuskegee. — Ed. 
Evan.  ] 


THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
MISS  MARY  LYON. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mies  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege,  is  to  be  celebrated  with  especial  exer¬ 
cises  at  Buckland,  Mass.,  the  place  of  her  birth 
and  at  the  College  which  represents  the  beet  of 
her  life,  February,  1897. 

The  number  and  prominence  of  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  to-day,  gives 
especial  importance  to  the  history  of  this  pioneer 
educator,  who,  in  founding  the  college  which 
has  enjoyed  sixty  years  of  usefulness,  furnished 
an  impulse  towards  the  intellectual  elevation  of 
women  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In 
everyjpupil  who  came  under  her  charge  she  im¬ 
planted  the  idea  that  woman’s  higher  nature 
must  be  cultivated  and  that  upon  women  of 
America  would  rest,  to  a  great  extent,  the  hopes 
of  the  nation.  She  trained  her  scholars  for  home 
life,  for  missionary  life,  and  for  the  life  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  her  noble  ideas  for  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  have  been  spread  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  by  the  eight  thousand  graduates,  or  stu¬ 
dents  of  less  than  a  full  course  of  study,  who 
have  gone  out  from  Mt.  Holyoke  walls  since  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  seminary,  now  college. 

The  story  of  Miss  Lyon’s  life  is  simple  but 
thrilling.  A  blue-eyed,  aw’kward  young  New 
England  girl  wearing  a  great  crown  of  golden 
hair,  and  dressed  in  a  coarse  gown  of  indigo 
blue,  she  was  an  object  of  ridicule  when  she  tirst 
appeared  at  the  doors  of  Sanderson  Academy  in 
Ashfield,  Mass.,  carrying  under  her  arm  a  huge 
pile  of  books.  Among  these  books  was  a  Latin 
grammar  which  was  to  her  a  precious  treasure, 
and  which  she  had  longed  to  study.  Within  five 
days  she  had  learned  and  recited  the  entire  book, 
to  the  amazement  of  her  teacher,  Mr.  Elijah 
Burritt,  and  the  deep  admiration  of  the  pupils 
who  had  laughed  at  her  quaint  appearance  a  few 
days  before.  Her  eager  mind  reached  out  or  every 
opportunity  for  intellectual  advancement  and  her 
wonderful  memory  enabled  her  to  retain  all  that 
she  learned.  Had  Miss  Lyon’s  aim  in  life  been 
less  benevolent,  less  unselfish,  her  rare  abilities 
and  eager  desire  for  knowledge  must  have  placed 
her  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  intellectual  people 
of  her  time  and.  indeed,  of  the  century. 

But  very  early  in  her  life  she  began  to  desire 
to  do  something  for  the  education  of  women. 
Opportunities  for  studying  the  higher  branches 
were  meagre,  in  those  days,  except  those  favored 
with  wealth.  All  through  the  thirteen  years  of 
her  teaching  in  the  “select  schools”  of  Western 
Massachusetts  and  in  academies  here  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  germ  of  a  plan  for 
a  seminary  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
training  of  young  women  was  growing  in  her 
bright  mind.  But  she  was  without  means  or 
social  influence  of  a  pecuniary  sort.  Few  be¬ 
lieved  her  plans  feasible.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  discouraged  her  project.  Women  needed 
nothing  beyond  the  training  of  the  common 
school  to  fit  them  for  household  duties,  it  was 
said.  But  Miss  Lyon’s  clear  mind,  willing 
heart  and  unconquerable  will  stood  in  the  place 
of  means  and  influence  and  enabled  her  to  over¬ 
look  hostile  criticisms.  She  saw  a  bright  day 
for  her  sex  in  the  near  future  and  faced  her  op¬ 
ponents  quietly  but  firmly.  “I  am  doing  a  great 
work,”  she  said.  “I  cannot  come  down.” 

.  Aided  by  a  few  trusted  friends,  men  of  wealth 
or  of  large  Christian  charity,  she  went  about 
through  the  towms  and  villages  of  W'estern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  seeking  means  for  the  first  building 
of  her  Seminary  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
interest  young  girls  wherever  she  went  to  become 
pupils.  She  was  not  stayed  by  storms,  fatigue 
or  repulse,  and  when  at  last,  in  the  year  1837, 
the  W’alls  of  the  first  great  building  rose  fair  in 


the  Connecticut  Valley,  her  joy  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  plans  was  equaled  by  her  humil¬ 
ity.  “Y’ou  must  not  call  this  Miss  Lyon’s 
school,”  said  she;  “I  regard  it  so  much  a  child 
of  Providence  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  my 
name  made  prominent.  And  you  would  look 
upon  it  as  I. do.  if  you  could  see  a  few  of  the 
many  gulfs  that  were  to  me  impassable  made 
passable  by  a  divine  hand.” 

Miss  Lyon  had  wished  to  found  a  college  offer¬ 
ing  to  young  women  the  same  advantages  which 
young  men  were  enjoying  at  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Amherst,  but  no  trustees  could  be  found  so  bold 
as  to  favor  this  plan.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a 
seminary,  that  the  new  institution  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  February 
10,  18.%’.  Among  its  faithful  friends  and  trus¬ 
tees  were  Deacon  Daniel  Safford  and  his  wife  of 
Boston,  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Porter  of 
Monson,  Rev.  John  Todd  of  Pittsfield,  David 
Choate  and  Mr.  Samuel  Williston.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  main  building,  lately  destroyed  by 
fire,  was  laid  at  South  Hadley,  October  3,  18,36, 
on  a  fine  autumn  day.  On  this  occasion  Miss 
Lyon  wrote  to  a  friend:  “It  was  a  day  of  deep 
interest.  The  associations  were  very  tender. 
That  is  an  affecting  spot  to  me.  The  stones  and 
brick  and  mortar  speak  a  language  which  vibrates 
through  my  very  soul.  How  much  thought  and 
how  much  feeling  have  I  had  on  this  general 
subject  in  years  that  are  past!  And  I  have  in¬ 
deed  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  body  of  gentle¬ 
men  have  ventured  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  an 
edifice,  which  will  cost  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  and  will  be  an  institution  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  females.  Surely  the  Lord  hath  remem¬ 
bered  our  low  estate.  This  will  be  an  era  in  fe¬ 
male  education.  The  work  will  not  stop  with 
this  institution.  The  enterprise  may  have  to 
struggle  through  embarrassments  for  years,  but 
its  influence  will  be  felt.” 

The  history  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary,  the  years  while  she  lived  and 
presided  as  principal,  are  unique  and  fascina¬ 
ting.  The  students  who  soon  filled  all  available 
space  in  the  seminary  walls,  had  no  list  of  col¬ 
leges  to  choose  from,  and  came  eager  and  more 
than  willing  to  their  studies.  They  revered  Miss 
Lyon  and  adopted  her  high  principles  of  living. 
Numbers  increased  yearly  until  the  building 
could  not  contain  all  who  came.  Two  large 
wings,  each  greater  than  the  original  building, 
were  added.  A  gymnasium  followed,  then  a  fine 
library.  The  Williston  Hall  and  Science  Hall 
have  in  recent  years  been  built  and  equipped 
for  scientific  and  other  study.  The  seminary  has 
become  a  college,  with  three  courses  of  study. 
Thousands  have  gone  out  from  her  to  help  lift 
up  the  world. 

Down  in  a  beautiful  grove  south  of  the  first 
building,  under  a  marble  monument,  sleeps  the 
busy  worker  to  whose  untiring  love  and  care  the 
College  owes  its  existence,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  monument  is  the  fitting  inscription.  “Give 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates.”  H.  M.  N. 


The  new  society,  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Philafrican  Liberators’  League,  to  help  pay 
the  debt  of  Christendom  to  outraged  Africa,  has 
taken  an  oBBce  in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
near  that  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Its  Presi¬ 
dent  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain.  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Daly  is  the  first  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Holi  Chatelain  is  General  Secretary  and  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  made  up  of 
many  of  the  foremost  clergymen  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  of  New  Y'ork  City  and  the  country,  with 
the  addition  of  Miss  Frances  Willard  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  Douglas.  It  is  hoped  that  the  working 
force  to  establish  the  first,  experimental  colony 
of  freed  African  slaves  will  start  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  intends  to  go  to  Africa  himself. 
He  will  study  the  whole  subject  on  the  ground. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 


Origin  and  Annals  of  The  Old  South  ;  i.  e. , 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.  Edited  by  the  Pastor,  Dr.  Hor¬ 
ace  C.  Hovey.  Damrell  ani  Upham.  Bos¬ 
ton:  1896.  Illustrated.  f2.00. 

The  well  printed  volume,  enriched  by  excellent 
photographs,  contains  the  history  of  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  America,  in  the  form  of  ser¬ 
mons,  addresses,  letters,  speeches,  etc.,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary,  observed  in  April,  1896.  It  will  be  of 
peculiarly  intense  and  tender  interest  to  the 
thousands  whose  religious  lives  centre,  at  least 
in  their  beginnings,  in  that  ancient  church. 
But  it  is  of  general  interest  as  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times;  and 
of  a  typical  New  England  community.  The 
reminiscences  of  Whitefield,  whose  bones  lie  be¬ 
neath  this  pulpit,  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  descriptions  of  the  church  edifice,  whose 
original  beams,  140  years  old,  are  still  in  place; 
and  of  the  several  memorials  and  monuments 
that  now  adorn  it,  with  excellent  illustrations; 
make  this  book  a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
American  Church  History. 

Aspects  of  Fiction.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York  :  81  50. 

In  his  charming  manner  Mr.  Matthews  gives 
his  idea  of  the  method  of  story  telling.  His  views 
of  the  subject  round  out  to  a  series  of  delight¬ 
ful  essays.  The  opening  chapter  is  on  American 
literature.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  is  bold  enough  to  drop  into  prophecy 
in  a  chapter  on  the  authors  of  the  future.  An 
interesting  paper  discusses  the  cheap  magazine 
and  its  position  in  literature.  The  last  essay  of 
this  pleasant  volume  on  the  Textbooks  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  will  be  of  service  to  young  story  writers. 

Stories  of  A  Sanctified  Town.  By  Lucy  S. 
Furman.  The  Century  Company.  81.25. 

Here  we  have  the  life  of  a  little  town  in  West¬ 
ern  Kentucky,  over  which  a  strong  wave  of  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm  has  swept,  changing  the 
aspect  of  its  homes  and  giving  new  dignity  and 
value  to  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  The  vein 
IS  a  new  cne ;  and  these  pictures  of  the  simple 
and  quaint  manner  of  life  of  those  whose  one 
book  and  guide  is  the  Bible,  “who  know  it  from 
lid  to  lid.  ”  and  act  upon  it  in  singleness  of 
heart,  though  in  much  ignorance  of  its  mean¬ 
ing,  give  rise  to  profitable  reflections. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  book  which  cannot  be  published  by  the 
author  in  his  native  land  and  in  his  mother 
tongue,  may  claim  in  some  regards  to  be  a 
singular  book.  Such  is  Count  Tolstoi’s  latest 
work,  called  The  Gospel  in  Brief.  It  is  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Gospel  account  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  and  in  places  the  variations  from  the 
commonly  accepted  readings  and  sense  are  a 
little  startling.  The  omission  of  the  familiar 
historical  setting  of  the  words  of  Christ  mark 
the  greatest  divergence  from  our  usual  way  of 
thinking  of  the  truths  presented  in  them.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  compensating  gain, 
for  a  new  view  of  truth  from  an  unwonted  angle, 
is  a  sort  of  education,  and  both  a  mental  and 
moral  gain.  But  it  may  be  imagined  that  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  rendered  by  this 
volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  persons  who 
have  no  particular  bent  in  favor  of  the  Gospel, 
will  be  led  to  read  the  book  because  it  is  Tol¬ 
stoi’s,  and  thus  gain  some  notion,  even  if  it  be 
inadequate  or  one-sided,  of  the  truth  which  is 
able  to  make  them  wise  to  life  eternal.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  and  Company.  81.25.) 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  the  world  ever  la¬ 
bored  under  was  the  double  standard  of  morality 
established  in  early  times  for  the  guidance  of 
priest  on  the  one  side  and  people  on  the  other. 
To-day  we_|_have  established  another  double 


standard  which  in  the  long  run  will  work  as 
badly :  the  double  standard  of  legal  right  and 
moral  obligation,  a  subject  which  is  treated  in  a 
volume  entitled.  Moral  Law  and  Civil  Laic, 
Parts  of  the  Same  Thing,  by  Eli  F.  Kilter. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  position  here  taken 
is  far  from  true,  but  the  meaning  which  the 
author  attaches  to  it,  is  eminently  sound. 
Only  that  law  which  is  founded  in  morality, 
will  stand  in  the  long  run,  and  the  courses  of 
action  which  accord  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  morality  may  be 
legal,  but  they  are  none  the  less  immoral.  The 
author’s  purpose  was  to  make  these  things  plain, 
and  to  give  the  reader  a  chance  to  think  out  the 
problems  on  his  own  account.  (Hunt  and  Eaton. 
90  cents. ) 

The  Bible's  Authority  Supported  by  the 
Bible's  History,  is  a  book  that  commends  itself 
for  two  reasons  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
public.  First  it  is,  in  itself  excellent.  Second, 
it  is  put  forth  in  a  good  cause,  namely,  the 
building  of  the  new  Carondelet  Presbyterian 
Church.  Copies  are  sold  for  fifty  cents,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  James  A.  Watkins,  7,807 
South  Sixth  street,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

A  little  book  by  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  on  Church 
Worship,  Prayer,  Bible  Reading  and  kindred 
topics,  has  been  put  forth  as  a  kind  of  guide 
book  to  The  Christian  Life.  (Dutton.  75 

cents. ) - To  the  same  class  belongs  The  Life 

of  Privilege,  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb  Peploe. 
The  book  is  edited  by  Delavan  L.  Pierson,  and 
has  an  introduction  by  D.  L.  Moody.  Those 
who  have  known  all  these  Christian  workers  at 
Northfield  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  religious  life. 

( Revel  1. ) 

The  Creed  and  the  Prayer,  is  a  small  duo¬ 
decimo  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  successive  phrases 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
by  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Johnston,  for  the  instruction 
and  benefit  of  his  congregation  in  the  St.  John’s 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  discourses  are  popular  in  style.  But 
the  student  of  either  the  creed  or  the  prayer 
will  scarcely  resort  to  them  for  information  of  a 
historical,  critical  or  permanent  character.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  beside 
the  author’s  purpose  to  supply  either  of  these 
elements.  (New  York,  Eaton  and  Mains.) 

Gifts  and  Graces  is  a  small  paper  covered 
volume  containing  “Three  Messages  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Love.’’  by  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Highland  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Utica.  They  are  dedicated  to  his  mother, 
“whose  shut-in  corner  is  a  cheery  place,’’  and 
seem  also  full  of  cheer.  (William  T.  Smith  and 

Company,  Utica.) - How  Shall  I  Givel  is  by 

the  Rev.  George  A.  Forneret,  rector  of  All  Saint’s 
Church.  Hamilton,  Canada.  (American  Tract 
Society.  10  cents. ) 

Extracts  from  an  Elder's  Diary  have  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Stratton.  The  book  hac  been  issued  in  the  hope 
that  a  record  of  the  actual  labors,  trials  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  ruling  elder  might  throw  light 
upon  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  eldership  should  bedischarged.  (Pres¬ 
byterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond. 
75  cents. ) 

A  series  of  papers  on  The  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,  have  been  added  to  the  Colportage  Li¬ 
brary.  Chapters  of  especial  interest  are  those 
written  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  D.  L. 
Moody,  and  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  The  Library 
is  farther  enriched  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty’s  admir¬ 
able  Parables” from ,  Nature.  (Bible  Institute 
Colportage  Association,  Chicago.  25  cents. ) 

The  evangelist,  Mr.  George  C.  Needham,  has 
made  an  exposition  of  the  Tabernacle  Types 
under  the^  title  of  Shadow  and  Substance, 
(American  Baptist  Publishing  Company.) - 


Another  book  in  the  same  vein  is  Christ  and  the 
Cherubim,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J,  M.  P.  Otis.  In  making 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  a  type  of  Christ,  the  au¬ 
thor  aims  to  show  the  connection  between  the  Old 
Testament  promise  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  New. 
(Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  50 

cents. ) - The  editors  of  By-Paths  of  Bible 

Knowledge,  have  taken  for  Volume  XXII  of  the 
series  The  Arch  of  Titus,  by  the  late  William 
Knight.  There  is  an  introduction  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.  (Revell.  81.00.) 

Speculations  on  the  future  life  are  always  of 
interest  to  minds  of  a  certain  type.  Beyond  the 
Horizon,  by  Henry  D.  Kimball,  dwells  on  the 
bright  side  of  “otherworldliness.’’  (Eaton  and 
Mains. ) 

Readers  of  the  Treasury  Magazine  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Gregg 
have  been  bound  together  in  permanent  form. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  practical  and 
helpful  than  Ideal  Young  Men  and  Women. 
(E.  B.  Treat.  50  cents. ) 

Our  Philadelphia  Correspondent,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller,  has  issued  a  volume  of  Family  Prayers 
for  Thirteen  Weeks.  All  Evangelist  readers 
know  that  the  difficult  work  has  been  guided  by 
insight  and  good  taste  (Nelson. ) 

If  The  Christ  Dream  of  Dr.  Louis  Albert 
Banks  could  be  realized,  our  civilization  would 
be  beautiful  indeed.  So  deep  is  the  current  of 
this  author’s  sympathies,  so  ardent  is  hie  fel¬ 
low-feeling  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  that  one 
regrets  the  lack,  in  his  work,  of  an  equal  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  claims  of  good  taste.  (Hunt  and 

Eaton. ) - In  the  same  spirit,  but  stronger  and 

more  harmonious  in  treatment  is  Better  Things 
for  the  Sons  of  God,  a  vision  of  the  millennium, 
by  George  T.  Lemmon.  (Hunt  and  Eaton.  75 
cents. ) 

Dictionary  of  Living  Thoughts  of  Leading 
Thinkers,  is  a  “Cyclopaedia  of  Quotations  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  the 
Pulpit  and  the  Orator.’’  It  contains  several 
thousand  short  sayings  from  modern  writers  and 
a  full  index  of  subjects  and  one  of  authors  make 
it  convenient  for  ready  reference.  (Wilbur  B. 
Ketcham.  82.00.) 

Songs  of  the  Nations  is  a  collection  of  words 
and  music  of  songs  patriotic  and  national,  col¬ 
lege  songs  and  devotional  hymns,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  choruses.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  especially  useful  at  holiday  time  home  gather¬ 
ings.  The  editor  is  Charles  W.  Johnson,  and 
Leonard  B.  Marshall  writes  an  introduction  on 
Music  in  Schools.  (Silver,  Burdett  and  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

A  memorial  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  English  Literature,  by  Professor  William 
Marvel  Nevin,  has  been  issued  from  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Printing  office  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  based  on  the  belief  that  Literature, 
like  History,  is  an  organic  growth,  springing 
out  of  a  nation’s  life  and  expressing  its  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

We  have  several  times  spoken  in  high  praise  of 
the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History,  a  series 
now  completed  by  the  addition  of  The  Making 
of  the  British  Empire,  by  Arthur  Horsall, 
There  are  many  School  Histories  of  England  now 
in  existence,  but  none  better  than  this  little  set 
of  six  volumes,  at  once  brief,  comprehensive  and 
scholarly.  (Scribners.  50  cents.) 

Theodor  Storm’s  Immensee  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  new  series  of  Modern  German 
Texts  now  in  preparation  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  A  good  vocabulary,  careful  annota¬ 
tions,  and  a  clear  type  make  these  little  volumes 
each  a  veritable  treasure  to  teachers  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  (25  cents. ) 

The  Story  of  the  Romans,  by  H.  A.  Guerber, 
is  intended  for  a  supplementary  reader  or  a 
first  history  text  book.  The  author  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  tell  the  old  stories  of  Rome  so  simply 
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and  80  realistically  that  young  people  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  turn  from  them  to  further  and  more 
serious  study  of  history  and  biography.  The 
book  is  made  attractive  by  many  illustrations 
and  some  maps.  (60  cents.  American  Book 
Company. ) 

A  new  number  of  the  Athenaeum  Press  Series, 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Richard  Steele,  is 
edited  with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  George 
Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  English  Composi¬ 
tion  in  Columbia  University.  It  gives  extracts 
from  his  plays,  poems,  letters,  political  tracts 
and  periodical  writings,  arranging  them  in 
order  of  time,  and  contains  a  full  biographical 
notice  and  a  chronological  list  of  his  writings. 
(Ginn  and  Company.  |1. ) 

The  Shorter  Latin  Grammar,  based  on  the  old 
Allen  and  Greenough,  has  been  condensed  and 
revised  by  James  Bradstreet  Greenongh  and  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Howard.  We  hail  every  step  toward  the 
shortening  of  the  road  that  leads  to  any  educa¬ 
tional  goal.  (Ginn.  91.) 

The  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Academy,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Mann,  has  prepared  a  volume  on 
School  Recreations  and  Amusements.  The  field 
covered  is  very  wide,  including  singing  games, 
geographical,  gymnastic,  historical  and  out-door 
amusements  and  all  that  enters  into  what  we 
may  call  the  social  side  of  school  life — exhibi¬ 
tions,  beautifying  the  school-room  and  such 
things.  A  plan  for  morning  devotional  exercises 
is  included.  (American  Book  Company.  91.) 

A  book  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  George 
A.  Macdonald’s  How  Successful  Lawyers  Were 
Educated.  It  is  addressed  especially  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  expect  to  become  lawyers;  it  contains 
much  that  is  useful  in  the  way  of  information 
and  advice,  and  also,  in  its  biographical  chap¬ 
ters,  much  that  is  inspiring.  (Banks  and 
Brothers. ) 

Christ  the  Socialist,  by  the  author  of  Philip 
Meyer’s  Scheme,  is  full  of  a  spirit  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity.  It  is  based  on  a  generous 
but  mistaken  interpretation  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing.  (Arena  Publishing  Company. ) 

Echoes  of  Battle,  by  Bushrod  W’ashington 
James,  are  verses  and  sketches  of  battle  scenes 
and  stirring  events  in  our  history.  They  are 
published  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  patriotic 
feeling,  and  as  Mr.  James  is  a  “son  of  the 
Revolution,’’  he  endeavors  to  communicate  his 
own  feelings  and  aspirations  to  others.  The 
prose  accounts  are  interesting  and  well  written 
and  the  verses,  though  not  great,  are  pleasing. 
The  book  has  many  illustrations  and  is  well 
printed  on  thick  paper  with  gilt  edges.  (Henry 
Coates  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  92.00, ) 

Friends  for  Good,  by  Mary  E.  Bradley,  is 
written  in  more  literary  English  than  most  Sun¬ 
day-school  books,  though  it  distinctly  belongs  to 
that  class.  There  is  the  usual  lack  of  reality  in 
working  out  the  plot,  the  usual  want  of  light 
and  shade  in  character,  and  the  usual  excellent 
purpose  of  such  books.  It  is  for  the  older  girls 
and  it  sets  a  very  lovely  example  of  woman’s 
friendship.  (American  Sunday  School  Union. ) 

Tales  of  Our  Coast,  are  five  stories  from  the 
pens  of  Crockett,  Harold  Frederic,  Gilbert 
Parker,  W.  Clark  Russell,  and  Q.,  the  otherwise 
well  known  T.  Quiller-Couch.  They  tell  of  won¬ 
derful  events  in  the  lives  and  imaginations  of 
the  fisher  folk  and  smugglers.  Of  course  the 
stories  are  well  written,  being  by  their  authors, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  end  badly,  a  feature 
of  doubtful  value.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Illustrated. ) 

Only  Susan,  by  Emma  Marshall,  is  the  story 
of  an  orphan  girl  and  her  little  brother,  whom 
she  loves  intensely  and  often  unwisely.  She 
tells  her  own  story  in  an  interesting  way  with 
plenty  of  incident.  Susan  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  art,  and  though  often  discouraged,  is  in 
the  end  able  to  do  good  work  and  maintain  her¬ 


self,  when  the  loss  of  fortune  makes  this  neces¬ 
sary.  Needless  to  say  that  the  story  is  written 
for  girls. 

LITERABT  NOTES. 

The  Christian  City  appears  in  its  first  maga¬ 
zine  number  this  month,  and  is  very  attractive, 
with  a  fully  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Frank 
Mason  North  on  The  New  Era  of  Church  Work 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  other  interesting 
matter  on  The  Genius  of  the  Institutional 
Church,  Methods  of  Church  Work,  The  Church 
and  Young  Men,  and  a  report  of  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Open  and  Institutional  Church 
League.  It  represents  primarily  the  City  Church 
Extension  and  Missionary  Society  and  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Metropolitan  Methodism,  but  is  help¬ 
ful  and  suggestive  to  all  interested  in  city  evan¬ 
gelization.  Similar  numbers  will  be  issued  quar¬ 
terly  during  the  year,  while  the  intervening 
monthly  numbers  will  be  smaller  and  devoted, 
more  particularly  to  its  own  denomination  and 
society. 

A  new  leaflet,  William  Penn's  Plan  for  the 
Peace  of  Europe,  has  been  added  to  the  Old 
South  Leaflets,  and  with  it  comes  a  complete 
list  of  the  Old  South  Lectures  and  Leaflets  from 
18^  to  1896.  They  were  prepared  primarily  for 
circulation  among  the  attendants  upon  the  Old 
South  lectures,  which  were  instituted  as  a  means 
of  promoting  a  more  serious  and  intelligent  at¬ 
tention  to  studies  in  American  history  among 
the  young  people  of  Boston  and  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  and  proved  so  useful  that  the 
Directors  are  now  publishing  them  for  general 
circulation,  with  the  needs  of  schools,  colleges, 
private  clubs  and  classes,  especially  in  mind. 
They  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  and 
“are  largely  reproductions  of  important  original 
papers  accompanied  by  useful,  historical  and 
bibliographical  notes.’’  They  contain  about 
sixteen  pages  and  cost  five  cents  a  copy,  or  four 
dollars  a  hundred,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  Old  South 
Meeting  House.  Boston. 

The  Endeavorer’ s  Daily  Companion  for  1897, 
by  Amos  R.  Wells,  is  good  for  young  people 
not  Endeavorers.  if  there  be  any  such.  It  is 
not  only  a  calendar  with  a  Scripture  lesson 
for  each  day  of  the  year,  but  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  good  work  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  all  over  the  country,  and  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  make  its  meetings 
interesting  and  inspiring.  It  is  in  very  com 
pact  form  and  can  be  had  for  ten  cents  by 
sending  to  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  646  W’ashington  street,  Boston. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Hour  promises  to  be 
a  valuable  aid  to  leaders  of  societies.  It  is 
to  be  in  two  parts.  The  first  gives  directions  for 
weekly  meetings  from  January  to  June.  Each 
one  suggests  a  passage  of  Scripture  for  study 
with  parallel  passages,  a  list  of  appropriate 
hymns,  and  methods  of  applying  the  truth  or 
of  using  telling  incidents  or  questions.  The 
pamphlet  opens  with  forms  for  the  installation 
of  officers,  and  the  reception  of  new  and  associ¬ 
ate  members,  some  General  Hints  and  quite  a 
list  of  “Dont’s. ’’  This  single  part  is  15  cents 
and  both  can  be  obtained  for  25  cents,  and  will 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  preparing  for  weekly 
meetings.  (Fleming,  Revell  Company. )  In  the 
same  line  intended  for  older  teachers  and  preach¬ 
ers,  is  The  Tool  Basket.  This  contains  three 
hundred  Sermon  Outlines,  Pegs  of  Thought, 
Sunday  School  Addresses,  etc.,  and  would 
greatly  help  those  who  have  to  prepare  a  sermon 
or  lesson  at  very  short  notice.  (Ketcham.  50 
cents. ) 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company  have  just 
added  to  their  English  Classic  Series,  the  stir¬ 
ring  oration  of  George  William  Curtis  on  The 
Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men,  delivered  at  the 
Commencement  of  Union  College,  in  1877.  It 
is  well  to  have  such  inspiring  words  put  within 
reach  of  every  young  man.  The  little  pamphlet 
contains  also  a  short  biographical  sketch,  and 
some  critical  opinions  of  the  silver  tongued  ora¬ 
tor.  (Mailing  price  12  cents. ) 

The  Churchman  in  its  prospectus  for  1897, 
promises  new  attractions  in  two  serial  stories,  A 
Fountain  Sealed,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  Per¬ 
petual,  by  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.  Oxon’s 
bimonthly  letters  will  be  continued  and  con¬ 
tributions  from  several  prominent  churchmen  of 
Great  Britain  will  keep  its  readers  informed  of 
current  events  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  while 
the  list  of  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

I  comprise  distinguished  names. 

I  February  Harpers  will  open  with  an  article  on 
The  Coronation,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
illustrated  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  Both  writer 
and  artist  witnessed  the  splendid  ceremonies  at 
Moscow  as  official  visitors  and  will  be  at  their 


best  in  reproducing  the  gorgeous  spectacle. 
Charles  F.  Lummis  will  also  contribute  the  first 
of  a  series  of  article  on  Mexico  entitled.  The 
Awakening  of  a  Nation. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hailmann,  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools,  gives  ground  for  encourage¬ 
ment  to  friends  of  the  Indian.  It  shows  careful 
study  of  the  Indian  q^uestion,  according  to  the 
truest  educational  methods;  and,  what  is  more 
unusual,  it  bespeaks  toleration  of  Indian  charac¬ 
teristics  and  customs.  Reservation  schools  are 
employing  Indian  helpers  more  than  formerly, 
thus  giving  much  needed  work  to  those  Indians 
who  return  from  non-reservation  schools  trained 
in  some  industry.  Dr.  Hailmann  urges  that  the 
number  of  teachers  of  industries  be  increased  in 
the  Western  schools.  He  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sympathy  between  these  two  types  of 
schools,  believi^  that  each  is  the  complement 
of  the  other.  The  Indian  Teachers’  Institutes 
held  in  the  summer  have  done  much  to  promote 
intelligent  interest  between  hitherto  unfriendly 
factions,  and  between  widely  separated  communi¬ 
ties.  With  the  report  is  published  a  number  of 
papers  read  at  these  Institutes  in  the  past  sum 
mer,  by  agents,  superintendents,  doctors,  field- 
matrons  and  teachers.  They  form  a  significant 
discussion  of  all  sides  of  practical  Indian  work. 
Dr.  Hailmann  has  succeeded  in  unifying  his  de¬ 
partment  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and  he  aims  tc 
make  it  helpful  to  all  other  departments  relating 
to  the  Indian. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Mount  W’ash- 
ington  Church  at  Inwood-on-the-Hudson,  cele¬ 
brated  last  October,  awakened  so  wide  an  inter¬ 
est  that  many  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  very  prettily  illustrated 
has  been  published  by  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Leach,  Shewell  axd  Sanborn:  The  Students’ 
Series  of  English  Classics. - Shakespeare’s  Com¬ 

edy,  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  with  notes  by  Kath¬ 
arine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.  35  cents. - 

James  Russell  Ixiwell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Ijaunfal  and 
Other  Poems.  Edited  by  Mabel  Caldwell  Willard. 
35  cents. 

Macmillan  Compant:  Christianity  and  Idealism. 
The  Christian  Ideal  of  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Greek  and  Jewish  Ideals  and  to  Modern  Philoso¬ 
phy;  John  Watson,  LL.D.  #1.25. - The  Modem 

Reader’s  Bible:  The  Chronicles.  Edited  with  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  50  cents. - The  Temple  Classics:  Gulliver’s 

Travels  into  Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World; 
Jonathan  Swift.  Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  M.A. 
50  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Inspiration  Considered  as  a  Trend;  D.  W. 
Faunce,  D.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Christian 
Endeavor  Hour:  With  Light  for  the  Leader;  Thom¬ 
as  G.  F.  Hill,  A.M.,  and  Grace  Livingston  Hill. 
Part  I.,  January  to  June.  15  cents. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Jesus  and  Children;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Craven. 

American  Book  Company:  Eclectic  School  Read¬ 
ings.  The  Story  of  the  Romans;  H.  A.  Guerber. 
60  cents. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham:  Dictionary  of  Living 
Thoughts  of  Leading  Thinkers:  A  Cyclopaedia  ot 
Quotations;  S.  Pollock  Linn,  A.M.  #2.00. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Three  Boys  in  the  Wild  North 
Land;  Egerton  Ryerson  Young.  #1.25. - The  Ce¬ 

lestial  Summons;  Rev.  Angelo  Canoli.  Edited  by 
Homer  Eaton,  D.D.  #1.25. 

The  Century  Company:  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 

garte.  Vol.  II..  Illustrated;  William  Milligan 

loane,  a.D  ,  L.H.D.  Cloth  binding.  #7.00. 

Continental  Publishing  Company:  Lo  to-kah; 
Verner  Z.  Retd.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Craig  and 
L.  Maynard  Dixon.  #1.00. 

Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association:  Ka- 
dish-Barnea:  or  The  Power  of  a  Surrendered  Life; 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Vassar  ollege. 

Annual  Register  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  th  University  of  Rochester. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Fortnightly  Review;  Nineteenth 
Century;  Biblical  World;  Methodist  Review;  Chris¬ 
tian  City;  Northwest  Magazine;  The  Cambrian; 
The  Land  of  Sunshine;  Literary  Digest;  School 
Review;  Kindergarten  News;  Quiver;  Woman¬ 
kind;  Littell;  Quarterly  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ;  Presbyterian  Quarterly;  Architecture  8md 
Building. 

For  February:  Magazine  of  Art. 


REPORTS. 

Education  in  Alaska,  1893-’94,  1894-’95.  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska,  1895. 
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THE  AUBURN  CONFERENCE. 

JAN.  87th  AND  88th— THK  PROGRAMME. 
The  Missionary  Conference,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  the  chapel  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inaryonWednesday  and  Thursday,  27th.  and 
28th.  of  January,  is  anticipated  by  the  Faculty 
and  students  with  prayerful  interest.  We  are 
able  to  print  the  letters,  which  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  to  Pas¬ 
tors  and  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This 
observance  is  a  new  use  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  devo¬ 
tional  hours  of  the  Conference  earnest  prayers 
will  arise  for  a  blessing  upon  all  students. 

'"heo LOGICAL  Seminary,  Acbi  bn.  N.  Y.  Jan.  15.1897- 
''*^siDENT  Society  of  Christian  Ende.wor.  “ 
I^The  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  will  hold  a  local  mission¬ 
ary  conference  in  Willard  Memorial  Chapel  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  27th  and  Thursday, 
January  28th.  1897.  ( Program  enclosed. ) 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  choice  of 
speakers  and  in  the  selection  of  subjects.  The 
subjects  are  practical  and  will  be  presented  by 
those  who  speak  out  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  We  believe  that  this  conference 
will  be  one  of  spiritual  power  and  can  be  made 
a  means  of  great  blessing  to  the  churches  of 
Auburn  and  vicinity.  Though  it  is  primarily  a 
student’s  conference,  we  greatly  desire  to  have 
every  young  people’s  society  of  Auburn  and 
vicinity  represented.  Yet  owing  to  the  limited 
seating  capacity  of  our  chapel,  we  regret  that 
we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  societies  to  three 
delegates  each.  We  extend  to  your  society  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  be  represented  by 
three  of  your  members.  Will  you  not  kindly  see 
that  these  delegates  are  chosen  at  your  next 
meeting? 

All  the  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  held 
in  W’illard  Memorial  Chapel,  except  the  closing 
^ssion,  Thursday  evening,  which  will  convene 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at  7.30 
o’clock.  This  closing  meeting  is  open  to  all. 
We  wish  to  make  it  a  mass  meeting.  As  one  of 
the  speakers  is  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  D.D., 
formerly  pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church, 
we  trust  that  a  crowded  house  will  greet  him. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  Society  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting,  in  a  body.  A  free  will  offer¬ 
ing  will  be  received  at  this  meeting  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  conference. 

Will  you  not  make  this  conference  a  subject 
of  earnest  prayer  at  your  Society  meetings,  and 
in  private,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  guide 
every  speaker  and  baptize  with  power  all  present, 
so  that  they  may  become  powerful  instruments, 
under  God,  for  extending  His  kingdom? 

Trusting  you  will  bring  this  matter  before 
your  Society  and  thus  cooperate  with  us  in 
making  this  conference  a  rich  success,  we  re¬ 
main,  Yours  in  the  Master’s  service, 

E.  A.  Drake,  President. 

Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Jan. 15, 1897 
To  Pastors; 

As  you  probably  already  know,  the  Society  of 
Missionary  Inquiry  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  will  hold  a  local  missionary  conference  in 
Willard  Memorial  Chapel  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  27th,  and  Thursday,  January 
28th,  1897.  We  enclose  program  of  same. 

This  Conference  is  altogether  an  experiment, 
being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held.  The  need 
lor  such  a  conference  is  evident ;  the  National 
and  District  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tions  bring  the  mission  cause  directly  to  the 
minds  of  a  very  few  delegates.  This  local  con¬ 
ference  we  hope  will  bring  the  question  before 
the  whole  student  body  and  before  every  church 
in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

We  have  aimed  to  make  the  conference  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  selection  of  subjects,  that  an  orderly  se¬ 
quence  might  pervade  the  whole  conference 
(Acts  i.  8).  Beginning  at  the  heart-life  and 
with'a  surrendered  will,  we  trust  that  every  stu¬ 


dent  and  delegate  will  be  willing  to  accept  any 
truth  that  in  the  later  sessions  of  the  conference 
maybe  brought  home  to  them.  We  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  is  essentially 
missionary  and  hence  that  the  pastor  should  be 
essentially  a  missionary  pastor.  As  prospective 
pastors  we  hope  this  truth  will  be  brought  home 
to  us  in  a  most  forcible  manner.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  program  then  reaches  out  gradually 
to  the  city,  country,  frontier  and  finally  sweeps 
the  world-wide  field. 

The  selection  of  speakers  was  made  only  after 
great  deliberation  and  prayer,  and  we  believe 
that  each  speaker  comes  to  us  with  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hie  subject.  We  have  aimed  to  secure 
such  speakers  as  can  say,  “I  have  seen  this 
need ;  have  tried  this  remedy ;  and  it  has  proved 
successful.”  Thus  we  hope  to  have  a  really 
practical  conference.  Most  of  the  addresses  will 
be  followed  by  a  brief  season  of  discussion.  We 
who  are  so  soon  to  be  face  to  face  with  these 
problems  hope  to  get  valuable  suggestions  from 
those  who  are  already  working  out  their  solution. 

Although  this  is  primarily  a  student  confer¬ 
ence,  we  think  it  will  prove  of  value  and  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Young  People's  Societies.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  limited  seating  capacity  of  our 
chapel  we  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  limit 
each  Young  People’s  Society  to  three  delegates. 
All  the  meetings  of  the  conference  will  be  held 
in  Willard  Chapel  except  the  Thursday  evening 
service  which  will  be  a  union  mass  meeting  open 
to  all,  and  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  beginning  at  7.30  o’clock. 

As  Thursday  is  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
we  trust  that  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  the 
pastors  to  join  forces  on  that  evening  in  a  cor¬ 
dial  union  service.  At  this  closing  service  a 
free  will  offering  will  be  received  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Conference. 

We  believe  that  such  a  conference  as  this  will, 
under  divine  blessing  be  one  of  spiritual  power 
and  will  broaden  the  horizon,  deepen  the  convic¬ 
tions  and  tire  the  zeal  of  every  one  who  attends. 
May  we  not  look  to  you  for  your  hearty  coopera- 
iton  in  making  not  only  the  conference  in  gen- 
real,  but  the  closing  mass  meeting  especially  a 
rich  success? 

W’e  would  like  to  see  every  pastor  of  Auburn 
and  of  the  vicinity  present  at  all  the  sessions  of 
the  conference.  We  therefore  extend  to  you  a 
most  hearty  invitation  to  be  present  at  all  or  at 
as  many  of  the  sessions  as  you  can  conveniently 
attend.  We  trust  also  that  you  will  unite  with 
us  in  earnest  prayer,  that  the  entire  conference 
from  beginning  to  end  may  be  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  there  may  be  poured  out 
upon  all  present  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  power  in  service ;  and  that  the  influence  of 
this  conference  may  overcome  antipathy,  arouse 
from  lethargy,  quicken  the  interest  and  inten 
sify  the  zeal  of  every  delegate,  student  and  pas¬ 
tor,  and  through  them  every  church  in  this 
vicinity,  to  the  end  that  the  light  of  truth  may 
everywhere  supplant  the  darkness  of  error,  and 
that  men  everywhere  may  be  transformed  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  the  power  of  God. 

Hoping  to  receive  your  cooperation  and  prayer 
to  make  this  conference  a  success,  we  remain. 
Yours  in  the  Master’s  service, 

E.  A.  Drake,  President. 

Programme. 

Wednesday,  27th.,  7. .30  P.M.  Subject.  “A 
Surrendered  Life.”  Speaker,  the  Rev.  Milton 
Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Thursday,  28th.,  9  A.M.  Devotional  exer¬ 
cises.  First  subject,  ‘‘The  Biblical  Conception 
of  the  Christian  Church.”  Speaker,  the  Rev, 
William  R.  Taylor,  D.D,.  Rochester. 

Second  subject,  ‘‘The  Missionary  Pastor.” 
Speaker,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richardson,  D.D., 
Little  Falls. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  o’clock.  Devotional  ex¬ 
ercises.  First  subject.  ‘‘City  Evangelization.” 
Speaker,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  New  York. 

Second  subject,  ‘‘The  Problem  of  the  Country 
Church.”  Speaker,  the  Rev.  Halsey  B.  Steven¬ 
son,  W’olcott. 

Evening  Session.  7.30  o’clock.  ‘‘The  Home 
Field.  The  Need  of  Men.”  Speaker,  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Stewart.  D.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

‘‘The  Foreign  Field.  The  Biblical  Basis  of 
Foreign  Missions.”  Speaker,  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Davies,  D.  D. ,  New  York. 


THE  JEWELED  FOREST. 

ONE  OF  ARIZONA’S  SPECIAE  WONDERS, 

By  Rev.  I.  T.  Whittemore. 

Monday,  September  21st,  1896,  was  a  ‘‘red  let¬ 
ter”  day  in  my  life.  From  the  first  day  that  I 
read  of  this  ‘‘Chalcedony  Park.”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  an  eager  desire  seized  me  to  visit 
and  see  it  for  myself.  Having  only  a  ‘‘Clergy¬ 
man’s  Permit,”  it  forbade  my  stopping  the 
train  at  a  flag  station.  Nothing  daunted,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  close  of  Synod  I  obtained  a  ‘‘spe¬ 
cial  order”  from  the  chief  railroad  official  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  at  Albuquerque, 
for  the  conductor  to  stop  the  train  at  ‘‘Adam 
Hanna’s  Flag  Station,  ”  on  the  memorable  day 
mentioned,  at  11.30  A.M.  Here  let  me  say,  that 
this  point  is  midway  between  Navajoe  Station 
and  Holbrook,  about  twenty  miles  from  each. 
The  train  slowed  up  and  I  alighted  and  was  left 
on  the  desert  at  a  shed,  with  only  one  house  in 
sight  in  any  direction,  and  that  Mr.  Hanna’s, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  southeast !  As  he 
watches  every  stopping  train,  and  comes  to  the 
shed,  it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared.  He 
took  my  grip  and  I  followed  over  the  desert. 
Mrs.  Hanna,  as  usual,  had  a  good  dinner  soon 
ready.  After  doing  ample  justice  to  it,  Mr. 
Hanna  harnessed  his  team  and  we  started  south 
for  the  grand  sight !  Mr.  Hanna  is  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  has  seen  much  of  Western  life  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Colorado  and  California,  and  is  a  brave, 
honest  man,  and  good  company.  His  wife  is  a 
fine  singer,  and  although  they  are  plain  people, 
they  are  generous  and  hospitable,  and  cheerfully 
entertain  sight-seers,  at  a  very  moderate  charge, 
only  83.50  for  dinner,  supper,  lodging  and  break¬ 
fast  and  taking  you  to  and  from  the  train.  If 
you  stop  at  Holbrook,  you  may  have  to  pay  for 
board  and  transportation  from  820  to  825  and  a 
drive  of  twenty-one  miles  and  back.  From  Mr. 
Hanna’s,  you  reach  the  Forest — better  named 
Park — in  a  six  mile  drive,  and  in  little  over 
an  hour. 

Perhaps  you  are  chagrined  on  reaching  the 
Park.  If  you  have  been  looking  for  a  forest, 
you  are  doomed  to  blank  disappointment.  You 
have  come  into  an  immense  ‘‘W’ash. ”  On  your 
right  hand  and  left  is  a  mesa,  or  table  land, 
perhaps  twenty  five  feet  above  your  level,  stretch¬ 
ing  far  away  to  the  south.  Eternal  stillness 
reigns  around  !  Not  a  tree,  a  shrub  do  you  see, 
near.  To  the  south,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
you  see  mountains,  to  the  north  also.  But  not  a 
village,  not  a  wigwam,  not  a  house  is  in  sight  I 
And  yet  you  are  in  the  midst  of  what  was  once 
an  immense  forest,  and  trees  of  grand  dimen¬ 
sions.  They  were  150  feet  high  and  from  four 
to  eight  feet  at  the  butt !  Where  are  they?  All 
around  you,  and  yet  you  see  them  not !  Look 
carefully,  and  you  see  them,  solid  rock  of  the 
most  precious  jewels,  agate,  onyx,  chalcedony, 
amethyst,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  vari¬ 
eties,  and  within  six  degrees  of  the  hardness  of 
the  diamond ! 

You  see  the  trees,  broken  and  lying  on  the  sur¬ 
face  from  three  to  six  feet  in  length  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  covered  and  embedded  in  the 
earth.  Where  you  stand  you  are  perhaps  forty 
feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  land  at 
creation,  and  there  were  towering  above  you 
thousands  of  immense  trees,  waving  their 
branches  in  the  wind,  birds  singing  in  their 
branches  and  hordes  of  animals,  some  species  of 
which  may  now  be  extinct.  This  was  thousands 
of  years  ago;  how  many  ages ‘‘deponent  saith 
not.”  A  flood  came  and  a  mighty  one  it  was. 
Every  tree  fell,  and  was  inundated  for  many 
years  and  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  this  flood 
contained  ninety- four  parts  of  silicate  and  six  of 
lime  water,  and  the  combination,  (it  may  have 
been  an  immense  lake)  solidified  these  vast  trees 
into  the  most  precious  jewels!  Those  who  saw 
the  beautifully  polished  slabs  at  the  Columbian 
Fair,  wrought  so  richly  by  Brooks  Brothers  of 
Sioux  City  Falls,  could  hardly  realize  that  they 
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were  of  such  an  age  and  once  stood  in  majesty  on 
this  very  spot.  Mr.  Hanna  shipped  the  above 
firm  twenty  five  carloads.  No  marble  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  beauty,  texture  and  hardness. 
Mr.  Hanna  will  take  you  to  a  spot  where  a  tree 
was  buried  in  the  convulsion,  solidified,  cov 
ered  with  five  or  six  feet  of  limestone  rock  and 
broken  off,  and  you  can  see  the  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  and  bark !  They  are  clearly  visible,  and  like 
most  of  the  broKen  fragments,  you  can  see  bark 
and  knots,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  once  actual  trees,  now  turned  to  the  hard¬ 
est  rock. 

He  will  take  you  upon  a  mesa  where  he  will 
show  you  the  body  of  the  only  perfect  tree,  100 
feet  long  and  spanning  a  gorge  twenty-five  feet 
deep  and  forty  wide!  You  can  walk  the  entire 
length  of  its  body,  but  its  limbs,  probably  fifty 
feet  more,  are  covered  with  earth,  hence  invisi¬ 
ble.  I  have  said  that  you  can  walk  on  the  body 
of  that  tree  and  it  is  gigantic,  but  you  will  not 
want  to  repeat  it,  for  it  is  broken  entirely  in 
two  in  several  places  and  should  there  at  any 
time  be  the  least  expansion,  nothing  could  pre 
vent  this  from  falling  to  pieces,  as  all  the  others 
have  done. 

It  is  said  that  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
this  forest  was  accidental.  A  cow-boy,  some 
years  ago,  stumbled  on  it.  He  saw  evidences  of 
veritable  trees  and  the  more  he  explored, 

“  The  more  the  wonder  grew.  ” 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  discovered 
a  petrified  forest,  he  rode  to  a  military  post  and 
reported  to  the  commandant  his  “find.  ”  He 
was  sneered  and  jeered  at,  for  reporting  such  a 
marvel !  Neither  officers  nor  privates  would 
believe  him.  “Gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  will 
go  with  me.  if  I  do  not  convince  you  that  all 
I  assert  is  indubitable  fact,  I  w’ill  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses.  ” 

They  followed  him  and  were  convinced  and 
so,  after  many  thousands  of  years,  the  hidden 
wonder  came  to  light. 

Patrick  Hamilton  in  his  “Resources  of  Ari¬ 
zona,’’  page  45,  places  it  on  “Lithodendum 
Creek.’’  He  says:  “On  the  banks  of  this  creek 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  large  petrified  forest,  ex¬ 
tending  over  many  miles.  They  are  silicified 
conifera  of  gigantic  size.  One  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  measures  more  than  twenty  feet  at  the 
base  and  at  a  break  100  feet  from  the  base  i  t  was 
ten  feet  in  diameter.’’  (Exaggerated,  I  think). 
“Limbs  and  branches,  petrified  to  solid  rock,  | 
are  found  scattered  about  in  every  direction. 
It  is  also  said  that  many  fossil  ferns  exist,  in 
conjunction  with  the  trees.  This  singular  freak 
of  nature  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  period, 
and  is  evidently  a  portion  of  that  vast  forest 
which  once  existed  in  this  treeless  waste,  and 
now  forms  the  great  coal  measures  that  underlie 
its  surface.  The  texture  and  form  of  the  dead 
trees  are  clearly  discernible,  resembling  much  the 
immense  redwoods  of  California.  Many  fossils 
of  animals  of  an  unknown  and  extinct  species 
are  found  scattered  about  among  these  immense 
rocky  trunks,  solidified  to  pure  dolomite  or  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone.  This  most  remarkable  curi¬ 
osity  of  a  remarkable  country,  is  some  few  miles 
southeast  (twenty-one)  from  Holbrook,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad.  The  dead  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest  show  very  clearly  every  fibre 
of  the  wood,  transformed  into  a  different  variety 
of  rock.  The  heart  of  some  is  a  mass  of  spark¬ 
ling  crystals,  while  others,  again  show  sections 
of  purest  quartz.  All  the  different  stratifications 
of  the  wood  are  clearly  shown  by  the  hues  of  the 
rock,  and  offer  a  most  interesting  study  for  the 
geologist,  as  well  as  a  never  ending  source  of 
surprise  and  wonder  to  the  sight  seer. 

The  Petrified  Forest  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Arizona,  and  is  already  attracting  many  visitors 
from  the  Thirty-fifth  Parallel  railroad. 

My  object  in  writing  up  my  observations  of 
this  astonishing  sight  and  study,  is  purely  for 


the  benefit  of  others.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  many  from  the  East  who  will  come  to  the 
“International  Christian  Endeavor  Society’’  to 
be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  July  next,  would 
like  to  go  via  Denver  and  return  via  the  Alan- 
tic  and  Pacific  and  take  in  the  Grand  Cafion  at 
Flagstaff  and  the  Jeweled  Forest.  I  think  a 
ticket  purchased  in  Chicago  over  the  Santa 
Fe  route  returning  via  Albuquerque,  would  in¬ 
clude  the  stage  ride  from  Flagstaff  to  the  Canyon 
at  reduced  rates,  so  that  both  these  sights  of  a 
lifetime  can  be  compassed  at  moderate  rates  and 
possibly  not  a  few  will  be  grateful  to  somebody 
for  the  finger  points  in  this  direction. 

Florence,  Arizona,  Jan.  18,  1897. 


CONCERTED  APPEAL  FOR  FOREIGN  MIS¬ 
SIONS  WITHIN  BUFFALO  PRESBYTERY. 

There  has  just  been  a  vigorous  and  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  shaking  up  of  the  somewhat  torpid  mission¬ 
ary  interest  in  the  churches  under  the  care  of 
Buffalo  Presbytery,  the  last  act  of  which  took 
the  form  of  a  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
January  11,  at  the  North  Church  in  the  city. 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Presbytery 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Foreign 
Board  for  the  assisting  service  of  the  Field  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  and  of  two  mis¬ 
sionaries  now  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hunter  Corbett  of  China,  and  the  Rev.  William 
S.  Bannerman  of  the  Gaboon  mission.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  preaching  in  the  churches, 
and  spoke  at  the  meeting  on  Monday  evening. 

Dr.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Committee,  acting  for  Dr.  Hubbeil,  (whom  a 
painful  accident  had  temporarily  disabled), 
stirred  up  all  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery, 
who  could  not  have  the  help  of  the  visiting  mis¬ 
sionaries,  to  preach  themselves  about  missions 
on  Sunday,  and  a  reminding  circular  with  the 
“plan  of  campaign’’  went  to  every  parish  within 
the  bounds  of  the'body,  so  that  with  probably 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  there  was  a  simulta¬ 
neous  fire  all  along  the  line. 

On  Monday,  Drs.  Marshall  and  Corbett  were 
visitors  at  the  weekly  session  of  the  Buffalo  Min¬ 
isters’  Meeting,  held  that  afternoon  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  rooms  of  the  Ellicott  Club,  and  by  invita¬ 
tion  they  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  most  ani¬ 
mated  and  interesting  style.  Dr.  Marshall  show¬ 
ing  the  secrets  of  China's  perpetuation  and 
strength  as  a  nation,  and  Dr.  Corbett  pointing 
out  the  present  opportunity  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tendom  to  gain  a  strong  footing  in  China,  and 
the  peril  of  delay  arising  trom  the  aggressive  at¬ 
titude  of  Russia. 

On  Sunday  the  three  visiting  brethren  above 
named  preached  to  large  congregations  in  the 
leading  churches  of  the  city,  and  so  prepared 
the  way  for  the  meeting  of  Monday  evening. 

At  that  meeting,  Mr,  W.  A.  Rogers  presided, 
and  introduced  the  speakers  with  happy  effect. 

The  quartette  of  the  church,  with  Mr.  Kaffen- 
berger  at  the  organ,  furnished  the  music,  and 
a  good  congregation  embracing  all  the  strong 
and  leading  men  of  our  church  in  the  city,  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  “recharged’’  with  a  spirit 
which  too  readily  languishes  among  Christian 
people  dwelling  at  ease,  and  remote  from  the 
field  where  the  great  battle  is  joined  between 
the  advanced  lines  of  the  Christian  host  and  the 
formidable  forces  of  heathenism.  Dr.  Marshall, 
who  has  recently  visited  Japan,  China,  India, 
Burmah,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Isalnds,  told 
in  a  graphic  way  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  those  parts.  Dr.  Corbett  read  a  moving  letter 
from  Chinese  Christians  to  their  brethren  in 
this  country;  and  the  address  with  which  he 
followed  it  made  a  deep  impression.  Dr.  Ban- 
neruan,  who  has  spoken  in  several  of  our 
churches,  and  has  a  remarkable  gift  of  popular 
address,  set  off  his  appeal  with  a  telling  story  of 
personal  experience,  and  drew  pictures  of  life 
and  character  in  Africa  to  illustrate  the  need, 
and  the  fruits,  of  missionary  sacrifice  and  labor 
there. 


The  social  greetings  that  followed  the  public 
service  showed  very  plainly  that  a  most  happy 
effect  had  been  produced  by  the  addresses,  both 
upon  pastors  and. people;  and  the  thing  to  be 
done  now  is  to  move  on,  and  keep  moving,  so  as 
not  only  to  tight  off  the  fatal  chill  that  evermore 
steals  over  those  that  “are  at  ease  in  Zion,’’ 
but  to  quicken  the  spirit  of  aggressive  Christian 
warfare  until  every  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and 
“utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane,’’  have  seen  a 
great  light. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  painful  injury  sustained 
by  the  efficient  and  magnetic  chairman  of  the 
Presbytery’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hubbeil.  He  was  badly  bruised  in  a 
railway  collision  w’ithin  the  limits  of  Buffalo 
some  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  a  great  sufferer ; 
but  it  is  hoppd  now  that  he  will  soon  be  better, 
and  regain  the  use  of  his  left  arm  which  bore 
the  principal  injury.  Clericus. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  INTEROENOMINA- 
TION.4I.  CONFERENCE  OF  WOMEN'S  BOARDS, 

HELD  IN  THE  3IISSION  ROOMS,  156  FIFTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Cobb  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Board,  Mrs.  Schauffler  presided  at  the 
Conference,  introducing  Mrs.  Knowles  (Meth¬ 
odist)  who  conducted  the  devotional  services, 
with  a  tender  and  spiritual  prayer,  saying  that 
of  all  that  we  had  to  rejoice  over,  the  best  of  our 
gifts  was  the  personal  touch  with  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

The  first  paper  was  an  admirable  one  on  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Women’s  Work  by  Miss  Child  (Congre¬ 
gational).  She  divided  the  subject  into  the 
problems  of  general  policy  and  those  of  particu¬ 
lar  fields,  stating  the  difficulties  arising  from 
polygamy,  self-support,  and  comity,  giving  apt 
illustrations  from  her  personal  observations  dur¬ 
ing  a  trip  around  the  world.  Speaking  of  India, 
caste  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  baptism  as 
the  test  of  confession  of  Christ,  the  strict  rules  of 
the  government  schools,  and  the  luxury  of  the  school 
life  in  comparison  with  native  life,  are  others. 
In  China,  foot  binding,  and  the  worshipping  of 
ancestors,  and  the  use  of  Romanized  letters  in 
print,  have  all  brought  their  difficulties.  In 
Japan,  how  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  natives, 
and  how  to  keep  the  women  from  losing  their 
modesty  and  yet  assert  their  rights.  “But  the 
one  great  problem,  ’ ’  added  Miss  Child,  “burned 
into  my  soul  in  ail  my  foreign  travel,  was  how 
to  make  one  woman  do  the  work  of  three,  and 
one  dollar  meet  the  expense  of  ten,’’  The  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed  for  twenty  minutes  on 
each  of  these  points  was  spirited  and  general, 
Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  of  Philadelphia 
making  comparisons  with  the  Salvation  Army 
on  the  question  of  self-support.  Miss  Cort  of 
Siam,  spoke  of  the  expense  of  different  schools 
in  her  work,  four  cents  a  day  and  the  beds 
costing  fifteen  cents,  as  not  leading  to  extreme 
luxury,  and  telling  of  a  man  trained  in  our 
schools  who  became  a  polygamist,  giving  as  his 
excuse  that  he  would  be  an  Old  Testament  saint 
like  Abraham  I  Mrs.  McGrew  (Methodist)  said 
that  we  should  not  expect  mission  schools  to 
support  themselves  as  few  in  America  can  claim 
to  do  this,  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  (Methodist)  for 
twenty  years  a  missionary,  spoke  pathetically  of 
the  forced  betrothals  of  the  Chinese  girls  as 
hampering  our  work,  and  binding  their  very 
souls. 

The  paper  on  Christian  Unity  by  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Grew  also  brought  forth  ample  discussion.  She 
said  the  trend  to-day  is  toward  unification  and 
centralization,  and  that  the  highest  form  of  this 
will  be  found  when  there  is  but  “one  kingdom 
of  all  people,  nations  and  tongues.’’  But  unity 
pre  supposes  difference,  and  the  union  must  be 
voluntary  to  realize  Christ’s  prayer  that  they 
may  all  be  one.  Many  a  woman  in  a  lonely  mis¬ 
sionary  station  has  learned  the  lesson  of  one 
Lord  and  .one  faith^asj  she]  couldj]^never^have 
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learned  it  at  home,  and  her  preference  is  lost 
in  the  thought  that  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  union  monthly  meetings  in  Calcutta  were 
quoted,  the  interdenominational  conference  in 
India  in  1882,  and  a  number  of  special  instances 
showing  the  union  of  our  workers  on  the  held. 
Miss  Gilman,  Mrs.  Rhea,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Gracey  and  many  others  discussed  these  ques¬ 
tions,  the  unity  in  local  church  societies  and  in 
mission  stations,  being  quoted  as  all  proving 
helpful.  The  conventions  at  Clifton  Springs 
were  specially  mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Trueheart 
from  Nashville  told  of  asking,  during  her  visit 
in  Mexico,  what  was  their  special  trouble,  and 
finding  that  they  had  no  answer  to  give,  and 
that  she  must  come  home  to  find  denominational 
differences!  Mrs.  L.  D.  Wishard,  who  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  around  the  world  for  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  wished 
that  the  Boards  might  divide  the  territory  to 
prevent  any  encroachments;  and  the  beautiful 
union  work  at  Amoy,  China,  was  quoted,  as  well 
as  a  convention  in  Northern  India  where  thirty 
denominations  were  represented  and  the  result 
was  “Keswiok  and  Northtield  combined.” 

The  morning  session,  as  has  been  seen,  was 
on  problems  on  the  foreign  field  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  hour  conducted  by  Miss  Hawley  (Presby¬ 
terian)  took  up  such  questions.  Miss  Ward 
(Congregational)  read  a  short  paper  treating  of 
the  difficulty  cf  counteracting  mercenary  motives 
among  the  natives. 

Shall  the  Bible  always  be  used  as  text  book? 
was  forcibly  answered  by  Mrs.  Schautfler  who 
thought  no  mission  school  should  be  conducted 
without  the  Bible.  The  question  of  women  vot¬ 
ing  on  mission  matters  was  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Dale  and  Miss  Cort  and  other  missionaries  and 
it  was  found  that  in  most  cases  the  women  vote 
only  on  questions  of  their  own  work,  though  it 
is  left  optional  to  the  mission  in  some  cases,  and 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  work  in  India,  Mrs. 
Burrell  said,  tho  men  insisted  on  the  women’s 
voting. 

“iVhat  is  being  done  toward  self  support, ” 
was  the  next  question  and  instances  were  given 
of  self-sacrificing  giving  on  the  part  of  poor  na¬ 
tives,  often  accused  of  being  rich  Christians. 
Marriage  in  the  mission  field  was  briefly  and 
well  treated  by  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  who  said  there 
were  two  sides  to  it,  the  disappointment  of  those 
supporting  a  missionary  at  losing  her  as  is  often 
the  case  by  an  early  marriage  after  reaching  her 
field,  and  the  difficulty  of  any  law  on  so  delicate 
a  subject,  for,  she  said,  you  will  lose  the  kind 
of  candidate  you  want  if  the  strong,  self-reliant, 
spirited  women  feel  that  they  are  not  to  be  free 
in  this  matter.  But  in  every  case  of  marriage 
outside  of  tho  parent  Board  the  passage  and 
outfit  money  should  be  returned.  Should  cuts 
be  made  in  the  work  sustained  by  the  women 
when  they  have  already  met  their  pledges?  was 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Burrell.  Mrs.  Trueheart,  Mrs. 
Keen  and  others,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  work 
is  all  one  and  should  be  managed  for  the  best 
good  of  the  whole,  not  minding  where  the  money 
comes  from. 

After  the  intermission  for  lunch,  the  session 
was  opened  by  devotional  service  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Colgate  (Episcopalian)  while  Mrs.  Beers 
(Presbyterian)  presided  over  the  general  session. 

The  topic,  ‘‘The  treasury  and  special  objects,  ” 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  Gracey  who  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  special  objects  as  the  means  for  rousing 
and  retaining  interest,  and  told  of  the  (Meth¬ 
odist)  rejiorts,  giving  the  names  of  every  scholar 
and  the  supporter.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Thorpe  of  Philadelphia  (Presbyterian),  telling 
of  how  it  has  been  tried  in  their  Board,  and  of 
the  value  of  piersonality,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
the  narrowing  influence  of  special  objects.  One 
reason  why  she  believed  in  them  was  the  discip¬ 
linary  influence  on  those  who  conduct  the  work  I 
Mrs.  Thorpe  said  as  we  grow  in  this  we  do  not 
need  to  come  and  warm  ourselves  at  the  little 


fire  of  Special  Objects,  for  we  love  it  all,  Mrs. 
McEwen,  Mrs.  Trueheart,  Mies  Hubbard,  Mrs. 
Cushing,  Miss  Hodgkins,  and  others  spoke  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  special  objects  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  raising  money,  and  Mrs.  Schauffler  told 
of  the  numbers  of  English  missionaries  who  go 
out  at  their  own  expense,  which  led  to  giving 
names  and  instances  from  the  Boards  of  noble 
living  and  giving  among  their  missionaries. 

Miss  Doremus  read  a  short  paper  on  ‘‘What 
we  expect  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  Conference.  ” 
Napoleon’s  bugle  note  was ‘‘Agitate,  agitate;” 
we  rely  on  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm.  The 
reclaiming  of  the  holy  sepulchre  had  been  much 
talked  of,  but  it  took  the  great  council  convoked 
by  Urban  II.,  to  bring  the  question  to  such  a 
point  that  as  one  man  they  called  out  ‘‘God 
wills  it,”  and  the  Crusades  were  the  result. 
Why  should  not  we  from  this  conference  rise  in 
similar  exaltation  and  cry,  ‘‘The  world  for 
Christ.”  It  should  mean  a  deepening  of  mis¬ 
sionary  information,  and  gain  through  mind  to 
mind  contact.  She  closed  by  begging  mothers 
to  train  their  little  ones  to  love  the  work  and  be 
prepared  to  fill  their  places,  as  was  very  appro¬ 
priate,  for,  as  Mrs.  Rhea  said,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Doremus  cannot  be  too  much  lauded  or  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  every  missionary  woman,  as 
she  was  the  founder  of  our  whole  work.  Some 
one  offered  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  our  missionary  fathers  and  mothers. 

Mrs.  Beers  introduced  Mr.  Dulles  very  grace¬ 
fully,  asking  him  to  give  a  resume  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day’s  conference  of  the  Men’s  Boards. 
He  began  by  saying  there  had  been  a  lack  of 
what  he  had  just  overheard — the  interruption  of 
business  for  words  of  earnest  and  spontaneous 
prayer.  He  feels  that  nothing  in  missionary 
work  has  been  so  aggressive  and  helpful  as 
these  conferences  of  the  past  five  years. 

Not  least  helpful  has  been  the  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intercourse  with  our  neighliors  and 
those  doing  this  work,  heretofore  all  unknown  to 
each  other.  The  questions  he  touched  on  as  be¬ 
ing  discussed  were  Self-support,  treated  in  a 
fine  paper  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith ;  Annual  Reports 
in  a  spicy  paper  by  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  the 
discussion  on  unmarried  Missionaries  where  he 
assured  us  that  no  action  enforcing  celibacy  was 
taken,  only  a  feeling  toward  the  question  rather 
than  reaching  any  conclusion ;  and  the  need  of 
absolute  rest  for  the  first  few  months  after  a 
missionary  returns  home  on  furlough.  Several 
questions  were  asked  him  and  other  points 
brought  out. 

Miss  Child  presented  the  report  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  had  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
consi.ier  and  plan  for  a  Conference  for  1898.  It 
will  probably  be  held  in  the  Methodist  rooms, 
and  as  one  session  is  to  be  a  joint  one  with  the 
Men’s  Boards,  it  may  last  two  days. 

The  question  hour  on  Home  topics,  which 
closed  the  session,  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
rell  (Dutch  Reformed).  Are  there  any  denomina¬ 
tional  Training  Schools  for  missionaries?  brought 
a  number  of  answers  from  different  Boards,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Baptist  at  Allegheny,  the  Methodist 
at  Herkimer,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  at 
Fredericksburg,  Baptist  at  Chicago,  and  Hazel- 
tine  House  at  Newton  Center,  and  telling  how 
their  expenses  are  met.  Whether  we  should 
educate  our  medical  candidates  was  another  in¬ 
teresting  question,  and  the  beet  use  of  mission¬ 
ary  letters.  Another,  How  to  Improve  our  Or¬ 
ganizations.  was  treated  by  Mrs.  Turner  in  a 
short* paper,  and  at  half  past  four,  though  many 
were  still  ready  to  speak,  the  Conference  wra 
closed  by  singing  the  doxology.  Every  woman 
present  went  away  hoping  she  could  come  next 
year,  and  the  discussions  then  will,  we  hope, 
be  more  practical  in  results,  as  this  time  we  were 
merely  feeling  our  way  and  comparing  notes  and 
getting  acquainted,  making  altogether  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  beginning,  full  of  promise  for  the  work 
of  all  our  Women’s  Boards. 


“I  AM  THE  WAY.” 

No  trackless  path  I  tread. 

My  Master  leads  the  way. 

Firm  by  His  side  and  step  with  step. 

How  can  I  go  astray  ? 

But  if  He  should  depart 
And  I  must  walk  alone. 

My  trembling  feet  might  miss  the  path. 

And  1  should  be  undone. 

Ob,  gracious  Guide,  keep  near, 

Mark  out  my  every  way. 

Till  on  the  heavenly  heights  I  stand,  i 

Bright  with  eternal  day.  L.  E.  L. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  TURKEY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  : 

Dear  Sir. — Because  of  the  profound  interest 
which  the  people  of  our  country  now  have  in 
Turkey  and  the  changes  which  will  undoubtedly 
take  place  there  in  the  no  distant  future,  may  I 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  importance 
of  elevating  our  diplomatic  representative  at 
Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  an  ambassador, 
and  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  the  matter  con¬ 
sideration?  I  hope  you  will  also  advise  your 
readers,  who  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  change,  to  write  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  this  end. 

Undoubtedly  the  next  administration  will 
make  no  more  important  foreign  appointment 
than  tho  appointment  of  Minister  or  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople.  That  city  will  probably  be 
the  centre  of  diplomatic  discussion  which  will 
affect  all  Europe  and  Asia.  American  interests 
in  that  country — apart  from  political  questions — 
are  second  to  those  of  no  other  country.  These 
interests  must  be  protected  in  the  changes  that 
are  contemplated. 

American  property  has  been  destroyed  during 
the  last  fourteen  months  and  American  rights 
have  been  violated  and  the  flag  insulted  for 
which  no  indemnity  has  been  paid  or  apology 
offered.  And  the  violations  continue.  No  other 
country  has  been  treated  in  this  manner.  Our 
representative  at  Constantinople,  having  only  the 
rank  of  minister,  is  not  taken  into  tho  confi¬ 
dences  of  the  Ambassadors  of  other  Powers,  and 
occupies  a  position  at  the  Porte  below  all  the 
Ambassadors,  as  well  as  the  ministers  who  have 
had  a  longer  term  of  service  than  he. 

American  interests  are  of  such  imxiortance 
that  we  need  the  best  representation  possible  to 
obtain,  unhampered  by  any  limitations  of  posi¬ 
tion.  We  need  the  best  international  diplomat 
our  country  possesses,  with  the  largest  possible 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Such 
a  man  might  be  obtained  as  an  Ambassador,  but 
there  is  little  hope  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
go  as  a  Minister. 

By  act  of  Congress  any  country  sending  an 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  will  receive 
one  of  equal  rank  from  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  probability  that  Turkey  will  raise  her  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Washington  to  an  Ambassador, 
because  she  does  not  wish  this  country  to  have 
more  influence  or  power  at  Constantinople  than 
we  now  possess.  For  the  same  reason  she  did 
not  grant  exequaturs  to  the  Consuls  sent  out 
nearly  twenty  months  ago  to  occupy  the  new 
consulates  at  Harpoot  and  Erzroom,  created  by 
act  of  Congress.  Turkey  does  not  wish  a  larger 
or  better  protection  for  American  interests  in 
the  Empire ;  hence  an  act  of  Congress  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  change. 

American  interests  in  Turkey  are  represented 
by  the  residence  there  of  over  200  native  bom 
American  citizens,  besides  many  naturalized 
citizens,  by  vested  funds  representing  several 
millions  of  dollars,  and  by  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  in  that  country  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum  represents  a  larger 
interest  than  the  same  amount  spent  in  trade  for 
which  an  equivalent  is  obtained  in  goods. 

It  is  important  that  early  action  be  taken  by 
Congress.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  President  James  B.  Angell  or 
Andrew  D.  White,  might  be  induced  to  accept  the 
post  of  ambassador  to  Turkey  ? 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  United  Presbyterian  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  just  about  one  hundred  years  ago  (1796) 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
then  under  the  control  of  the  Moderates,  voted 
down  an  overture  proposing  to  undertake  foreign 
mission  work.  The  same  paper  regards  Dr. 
Pierson’s  recent  statement  that  “at  no  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  half  century  now  closing  have  missions 
to  the  heathen  been  at  greater  peril  of  utter 
collapse,  ’  ’  as  an  extravagant  statement : 

We  protest  against  and  utterly  refuse  to  accept 
the  statement.  It  is  against  all  facts  and  all  ex 
perience.  We  say  that  there  has  not  been  at 
any  time  a  brighter  outlook  for  foreign  missions 
than  at  the  present  time.  This  conviction  is 
based  on  the  number  engaged  in  the  mission 
work,  and  their  spirit,  on  the  number  offering 
themselves  to  enter  it,  on  the  condition  of  the 
missions,  on  the  great  results  already  attained, 
directly  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  and 
the  establishment  of  Christian  institutions,  and 
indirectly  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  intelligence  and  morals  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  labor,  and  on  the  rising  tide  of  ^ 
missionary  spirit  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  , 
Church.  The  very  persecutions  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  are  a  forerunner  of  greater  spiritual  re¬ 
sults  than  ever  seen  before.  “If — if — if.’’  says 
the  “Notes  on  the  Program’’  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  sent  to  pastors,  “it  may  constitute  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions. ’’  But  ifs  are  a  pnxir  basis  of  prediction. 
To  suppiose  that  Christian  missions  will  be 
driven  out  of  Turkey.  China  and  Japan,  as  the 
results  of  combinations  in  the  near  future,  is  to 
play  on  the  fears  of  the  people.  There  is  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  contributions  for  the  present,  but 
that  is  only  temporary.  We  are  at  a  stage  of 
work  which  demands  new  methods  and  larger 
measures,  and,  therefore,  great  wisdom,  but  the 
wisdom  is  promised  of  God,  and  the  fact  that 
we  stand  at  the  present  stage  of  the  work  is  a 
pledge  that  the  grace  of  God  will  be  continued, 
and  that  he  will  now,  as  he  always  has  done, 
make  the  political  changes  of  the  world  open  up 
new  doors  for  his  messengers.  No,  the  argument 
is,  not  to  our  fears,  but  to  our  confident  faith. 


The  Independent  has  this  to  say  touching  the 
recent  imposing  ceremony  at  Canterbury : 

The  scandal  caused  by  the  protest  of  the  Rev. 
S.  D.  Brownjohn  against  the  confirmation  of 
Bishop  Temple  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  not  so  much  the  scandal  of  his  interruption 
of  the  ceremony  as  it  was  the  scandal  and  sacri¬ 
lege  of  the  refusal  to  hear  his  protest.  After 
full  public  notice  “given  to  all  and  singular 
opposers’’  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Temple  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  to  come  to  St.  Mary-le-Bow  Church  on 
December  22d  to  make  their  objections,  Mr. 
Brownjohn  appeared.  The  royal  mandate  was 
read  in  the  presence  of  eight  bishops  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Crown  to  confirm  the  election, 
citing  all  opposers,  if  any,  to  appear.  Mr. 
Brownjohn  arose  and  said  that  he  desired  to 
protest  against  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Temple’s 
election  because  of  his  belief  in  doctrines  which 
the  protester  believed  to  be  absolutely  “incom¬ 
patible  with  fidelity  to  the  teaching  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  ’’  Thereupon  he  was  told  he 
could  not  be  heard  and  that  it  had  long  ago  been 
decided  that  the  Court  had  no  power  to  entertain 
such  objection.  The  Archbishop  of  York  con¬ 
curred.  and  the  opposer  was  silenced.  The  cere¬ 
mony  went  on.  and  the  august  company  was  told 
that  the  new  Primate  was  a  prudent  and  dis 
creet  man,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  every  way  suitable  to  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  the  Apparitor-General  proceeded 
slowly  down  the  aisle  crying: 

“Oyez!  Oyez!  All  ye  and  sundry  who  have 
any  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Fr^erick  Temple  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
come  forward  and  ye  shall  be  heard.  ’  ’ 

Thereupon  Mr.  Brownjohn  arose,  and  again 
tried  to  make  his  protest ;  but  was  again  silenced, 
and  told  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  that  he 
could  not  be  heard.  Then  to  cap  the  absurdity 
of  it  all,  the  Vicar-General  denounced  as  con¬ 
tumacious  those  who  had  failed  to  present  their 
objections: 

“I  accuse  the  contumacy  of  all  and  singular 
the  persons  as  aforesaid  cited,  intimated,  pub¬ 


licly  called  and  not  appearing,  and  I  pray  them 
to  be  pronounced  contumacious.’’ 

Now  if  there  can  be  a  greater  scandal  and  sac¬ 
rilege  in  a  sacred  ceremony  than  the  public  cita¬ 
tion  of  objectors  to  whom  a  hearing  is  refused, 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 


The  Voice  says  that  the  late  General  Francis 
A.  Walker  was  a  shining  exception  to  the  rule 
that  most  men  can  do  but  one  thing  well : 

In  an  age  of  specialists  he  engaged  in  eleven 
distinct  occupations  in  the  first  twenty  years 
after  he  graduated  from  Amherst  College,  and 
achieved  success  in  all,  w’ith  perhaps  one  excep¬ 
tion — the  law.  He  graduated  in  18(X).  Between 
that  date  and  1881  he  had  studied  law,  had  taken 
part  in  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  post  of  brig¬ 
adier-general,  had  been  professor  of  classical  lan¬ 
guages  in  Williston  Academy,  had  become  an 
^itor  on  the  staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
had  been  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statis¬ 
tics  at  Washington,  and,  later,  superintendent 
of  the  ninth  and  ten th  censuses  (effecting  lasting 
reforms  in  that  post),  and  United  States  com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  affairs,  had  accepted  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  history  in  Yale 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  had  acted  as  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  awards  in  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  had  been  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Yale, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  universities,  and 
!  finally  was  made  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  sudden  death  overtook  him.  His 
most  lasting  fame  will  doubtless  be  as  a  writer 
on  political  economy,  his  books  being  now  used, 
so  we  understand,  as  text- books  in  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  bimetalist  in  the  world  of  recent  years, 
though  he  did  not  advocate  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  by  this  country  by  independent  action. 


The  Christian  Advocate  takes  note  of  the 
methods  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in  West  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  in  their  hunt  for  men  and  women 
worth  proselyting : 

No  Catholic  could  be  admitted  to  those  meet¬ 
ings  without  being  accompanied  by  a  Protestant 
friend.  Naturally  every  Catholic  was  previ¬ 
ously  invited  and  advised  to  come.  Having 
thus  the  desire  to  go,  he  could  say  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  Portestant  friend.  “My  dear  friend,  I 
would  like  to  go  to-night  to  the  Paulist  Mission, 
but  you  know  I  cannot  be  admitted  without  a 
Protestant.  Will  you  kindly  do  me  the  favor  to 
come  with  me?’’ 

This  was  a  shrewd  scheme  for  gathering  a 
non-Catholic  congregation.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
missionaries  evidently  could  not  stop  there ; 
their  purpose  was  to  inclose  the  visitors  effectu¬ 
ally  in  the  fold,  together  with  the  old  sheep.  In 
order  to  realize  it  they  delivered  lectures,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  service  a  father  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  church  receiving  the  names  of  those 
wishing  to  join  the  so-called  inquiry  class.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  was  for  that  class,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  public,  an  inquiry  box  opened,  and  the 
questions  were  not  answered  till  another  service. 
Among  the  questions  answered  was,  “Is  there 
any  salvation  outside  the  Catholic  Church?’’ 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  serious  question,  for 
“salvation  is  the  transcendental  center  of  gravity 
of  a  man’s  life,  giving  to  the  physical  existence 
a  supernatural  and  inestimable  value.’’  On  that 
answer,  if  the  question  was  honestly  put,  proba¬ 
bly  depended  a  decision  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance,  as  it  may  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
the  life  of  a  soul  anxious  to  walk  in  the  path 
leading  to  life.  The  inquirer  had  surely  a  sacred 
right  to  receive  an  unequivocal,  positive  answer 
from  a  teacher  who  pretended  to  instruct  him 
about  his  eternal  destiny.  If  in  a  commercial 
enterprise  the  whole  property  and  the  future  of 
a  business  man  were  depending  upon  a  banker’s 
dealing,  one  would  look  for  the  banker’s  honesty 
in  transacting  the  business,  and  so  all  would 
have  justly  expected  a  straight  forward  answer. 

The  following  was  the  answer  read  in  church : 
“For  one  who  has  faith  and  serves  God  as  best 
he  can,  and  lives  according  to  the  light  of  his 
conscience  a  good  life,  there  is  salvation.  If 
that  person  dies,  he  dies  in  God’s  arms;  he  dies, 
as  it  were,  belonging  to  the  soul  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  *  *  *  Our  Lord’s  idea  of  the  Church 
was  that  of  a  tree.  *  *  *  If  any  of  the  branches 
received  not  the  life  sap.  it  became  rotten  and 
fell  off,  but  as  long  as  we  were  united  to  that 
tree  we  had  life  Therefore  anyone  who  lives  up 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  such  an  one  will 
save  hie  soul,  because  he  belongs  to  the  soul  of 
the  Catholic  Church.’’ 

The  omissions  do  not  affect  the  substance  of 


the  answer,  which  was  published  on  January  18, 
1896,  in  the  New  Y’ork  “Freeman’s  Journal.’’ 
It  is,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  ephinxlike.  en¬ 
igmatical,  socratical,  because  it  asks  implicitly 
another  question  in  order  to  answer  yours.  Only 
those  who  are  strangers  to  Roman  doctrines  and 
methods  will  fail  to  discover  that  these  lines  ex¬ 
press  at  the  same  time  the  orthodox  Roman 
Caholic  dogma  on  the  way  of  salvation,  while 
they  seem  to  stretch  out  a  tolerant  hand  to  a 
more  benevolent  and  modern  view  of  the  subject. 

It  is  an  axiom,  maintained  by  all  doctors  and 
theologians  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  outside 
of  their  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  “Extra 
Ecclesiam  nulla  speranda  est  salus. ’’ 

Here  is  something  for  Protestants  of  which 
many  probably  never  heard  before.  If  you  are 
gootl  and  honest  Christians,  you  belong  in  spite 
of  yourselves  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  only  in  this  way  you  may  hope  to  be  saved. 
Whoever  reads  the  anathemas  of  the  Tridentine 
and  Vatican  Council  must  ask  in  amazement  how 
the  same  Church  can  profess  such  a  liberal  teach¬ 
ing  as  the  Paulist  missionary  gave  to  his  in¬ 
quirer. 


The  Examiner  replies  to  a  correspondent  who 
says,  among  other  things,  that  “the  people  need 
the  right  kind  of  a  want"  to  bring  them  out  to 
church  and  make  them  attentive  listeners — the 
pews  rather  than  the  pulpit  being  at  fault. 
Our  contemporary,  however,  still  holds  to  the 
opinion,  questioned  by  this  writer,  viz :  that 
“men  to-day  want  earnest  Gospel  sermons,  and 
if  they  fail  to  get  them,  they  will  stay  away  from 
church.’’  And  as  to  sermons  it  answers: 

Now,  what  is  a  Gospel  sermon?  Briefly,  it  is 
the  proclamation  of  “the  good  news  of  the  king¬ 
dom.’’  The  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  his  sacrifical  death,  his  glorious 
resurrection,  the  brosjd  and  blessed  invitation  to 
ali  mankind  to  accept  him  as  Saviour  and  Lord, 
the  simple  yet  profound  conditions  of  salvation 
—all  these,  and  more,  are  included  in  the  “good 
news’’  that  is  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world. 
The  methotl  of  proclaiming  these  precious  truths 
is  not.  perhaps,  so  important  as  that  they  should 
be  clearly  and  forcibly  presented.  But  it  has 
long  been  our  conviction  that  by  far  the  most 
effective  method  is  that  of  “opening  the  Scrip¬ 
tures’’  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
people.  We  have  seen  a  simple  layman,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  with  no  pretensions  to  learning  or 
eloquence,  hold  a  class  of  three  or  four  hundred 
men  and  women  spell  bound  for  an  hour  while 
he  expounded  a  passage  of  God’s  Word.  An  or¬ 
dinary  sermon,  constructed  after  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  “skeleton,’’  would  have  wearied  them  in 
thirty  minutes.  Why  this  difference? 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  what  the  average 
man  wants  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  what  they  teach  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  great  salvation.  Not  criticism,  higher  or 
lower,  not  startling  theories  about  the  Bible,  but 
what  the  Bible  itelf  says— that,  we  believe,  is 
what  the  people  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for. 
The  fundamental  trouble  is,  we  fear,  as  Milton 
wrote,  that 

“  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  ” 
Essays,  orations,  such  as  the  average  preacher 
can  manufacture  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week,  do 
not  touch  their  need,  unless  they  can  listen  with 
ears  that  hear  beyond  the  speaker’s  voice.  What 
the  Word  of  God  has  to  say  of  the  great  concerns 
of  this  life  does  touch  them  closely,  and  for  it 
they  care  a  great  deal.  This  is,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  at  once  their  need  and  their  want.  And 
equally  persuaded  are  we  that  the  preacher  who 
supplies  this  need,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth,  will  not  lack  for  hearers. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  paragraph  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  future  of  New  York : 

A  suggestion  of  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  city  is  given  by  the  report  of  the 
registry  of  marriage  statistics  for  last  year.  All 
marriages  are  supposed  to  be  registered,  even 
those  performed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  Marriages  by 
rabbis  numbered  nearly  4,000;  by  Catholic 
priests,  4,700;  in  other  Christian  churches, 
7,400.  One-fourth  of  the  list,  therefore,  is  of 
Jewish  marriages,  and  a  reasonable  conclusion 
would  be  that  the  Jews  constitute  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population,  if  their  marriages  were  of 
the  same  average  as  other  sects.  But  this  last 
is  a  problem  that  the  next  census  enumerators 
may  solve :  it  is  beyond  our  present  means  of 
ascertaining. 
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V.— PETER  AND  JOHN  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

Acts  iii. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  peace  of  the 
infant  Church  was  disturbed  by  any  signs  of  op¬ 
position  from  the  Sanhedrin  which  had  con¬ 
demned  the  Lord  of  the  Church  to  death.  The 
state  of  things  described  in  ii.  44  47  probably 
lasted  for  a  year  or  more  and  the  miracle  with 
which  our  lesson  opens  was  certainly  only  one 
of  many  of  the  signs  done  by  the  apostles  (ii. 
43).  It  is  evidently  selected  from  them  all  be¬ 
cause  it  marks  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Jewish  authorities  toward  the 
Church,  but  also  in  the  view  of  the  apostles  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  those  authori¬ 
ties.  As  was  said  in  our  study  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lesson  on  this  passage  last  week,  Peter 
and  .John  had  no  intention  of  forming  a  new 
Church,  nor  even  a  new  branch  of  the  old 
Church.  They  no  more  thought  of  separating 
from  the  Jewish  Church  than  Luther  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reformation  thought  of  leaving 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  Wesley  of  leaving  the 
Church  of  England.  The  new  light  which  they 
had  seen  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  new  truth  which 
He  had  revealed  illuminated  and  enlarged  the 
views  they  already  had  of  (Jod,  of  moral  law  and 
of  the  spiritual  life,  but  they  had  as  yet  no  per¬ 
ception  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  by  fulfill¬ 
ing  Judaism  was  of  necessity  destructive  of  it, 
as  the  fruit  is  destructive  of  the  flower.  It  did 
not  as  yet  occur  to  them  to  question  the  author¬ 
ity  of  that  august  botly,  the  Sanhedrin,  to  which 
Jesus  himself  had  yielded.  It  was  not  until 
after  Peter  had  been  brought  before  that  tribunal 
and  called  in  question  for  the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  that  he  came  to  the  clear  apprehension 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  knew  a  higher 
tribunal  than  the  Sanhedrin,  even  that  of  con 
science  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (iv.  19) ; 
and  it  took  a  yet  longer  time  for  them  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  entire  separateness  from  Judaism. 
Some  of  the  Twelve  never  fully  realized  it.  We 
shall  see  how  hard  it  was  for  them  even  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  for  the 
Gentiles,  (xi.  .3,  17,  18)  and  how  much  more 
difficult  it  was  for  them  to  admit  that  believing 
Gentiles  need  not  become  Jews  (xv.  1-21). 
Though  they  had  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
their  growth  in  knowledge  was  conditioned  as 
that  of  all  men  is,  by  their  early  training,  their 
surroundings,  their  character.  They  could  not 
all  make  the  same  degree  of  advance,  though  all 
advanced  in  the  same  direction.  There  was  no 
essential  antagonism  between  the  doctrines  of 
James  and  Peter  and  those  of  Stephen  and  Paul, 
but  it  was  impossible  that  the  two  former,  with 
their  provincial  birth  and  strong  Jewish  feeling 
should  ever  gain  the  breadth  of  view  which 
charcterized  the  two  latter.  God  makes  use  of 
the  qualities  men  have,  not  of  those  they  have 
not,  and  Peter  and  James  had  a  work  which 
none  but  themselves  could  do,  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Church  and  in  the  teaching  of  doc¬ 
trine;  but  it  was  a  work  fundamental  rather 
than  of  the  superstructure,  conservative  rather 
than  aggressive,  work  more  in  the  heart  of  their 
own  nature  than  in  the  wide  world  without. 

Now,  in  these  earliest  days  of  the  Church  the 
time  for  Stephen  and  Paul  had  not  come.  It 
was  a  time,  not  for  setting  free  the  infant 
Church  from  the  trammels  of  Jewish  ceremonial, 
so  much  as  for  making  it  strong  in  knowledge 
and  in  spiritual  experience.  Peter  and  John 
and  the  others  who  had  been  instructed  by 
Jesus,  who  knew  His  life  and  daily  walk,  who 
loved  Him  and  lived  in  the  abiding  sense  of  His 


presence  (1  Peter  i.  8)  were  precisely  fitted  thus 
to  instruct  the  earliest  converts.  For  these 
were  by  no  means  heathen,  such  as  the  Gentiles 
to  whom  Paul  was  afterward  sent,  nor  even  in¬ 
different,  half  believing  Jews.  The  three  thou¬ 
sand  converts  on  Pentecost  were  mainly  devout 
men  (Acts  ii.  5)  earnest  hearted,  religious,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  light  prepared  by  them  through 
Old  Testament  training  to  receive  the  new  light 
which  beamed  from  the  Cross  of  Christ  but 
needing  much  instruction  before  departing,  as 
most  of  them  would  sooner  or  later  do,  to  their 
distant  homes,  to  carry  these  good  tidings  “to 
every  nation  under  heaven.’’  Quietly  the  in¬ 
struction  of  these  first  converts  was  carried  on, 
as  the  instruction  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
had  been  carried  on  by  their  Lord ;  gradually 
aud  nominally  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
was  developed,  until  it  became  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  trials  which  must  inevitably  come 
upon  it.  And  in  the  process  of  giving  this  ele¬ 
mentary  training  to  the  converts,  Peter  and  John 
received  a  natural  and  normal  development  as 
teachers  and  Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  this  miracle  performed  by  Peter  and  John 
we  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  how  these 
two  Apostles  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
Lord.  They  evidently  observed  the  three  set 
hours  of  daily  prayer,  like  all  devout  Jews,  the 
third  (ii.  15)  the  sixth  (x.  9)  and  the  ninth,  as 
in  the  present  instance  (lii-  1).  They  imitated 
the  action  of  Christ  in  performing  similar  mira¬ 
cles,  taking  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  (verse  7) 
and  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  help  his 
weak  faith.  (Peter  lifted  him  up,  compare  Jesus 
touching  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  and  the  eyes  of 
the  blind. )  The  difference  was,  the  Apostles 
performed  their  cures  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  Jesus  by  his  own  power. 

The  miracle,  performed  at  a  time  when  the 
temple  was  crowded,  aroused  a  great  excitement, 
and  Peter  took  the  opportunity  to  preach  one  of 
these  sermons  which  show  the  rapid  progress  he 
was  making  in  apprehension  of  the  truth.  He 
first  presented  the  claims  of  Christ  (vss.  12-18) ; 
and  then  brought  His  claims  home  to  the  con 
sciences  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  The  gentle 
tone  of  the  sermon  is  very  noticeable  with  refer 
ence  not  only  to  the  people  but  also  to  the  rulers 
(verse  17)  at  whose  door  the  guilt  of  Christ’s 
death  was  certainly  to  be  laid.  This  was  also 
an  imitation  of  Jesus,  although  Peter,  like  Je¬ 
sus,  could  deal  in  invective  when  the  case  re¬ 
quired  (vss.  13,  15). 

Apparently  the  sermon  was  not  completed. 
The  rulers  who  had  hitherto  let  everything  pass 
in  silence  now  began  to  realize  the  significance 
of  what  was  being  done,  and  the  temple  authori¬ 
ties  put  a  stop  to  the  address  by  the  arrest  not 
only  of  Peter  but  of  his  companions. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Acte  iv.  1-18. 

Golden  Text. — There  is  none  other  name  un¬ 
der  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved. — Acts  iv.  12. 

The  interruption  to  Peter’s  sermon  came  from 
the  temple  authorities,  who,  as  the  last  words 
of  the  verse  show,  made  a  sudden  appearance 
among  the  people  as  they  were  gathered  in  Sol¬ 
omon’s  Porch  (iii.  1).  These  were  Jewish, 
not  Roman  officers.  The  oflScer  here  mentioned 
was  a  Jewish  official,  a  priest,  who  from  the 
earliest  days  (Jer.  xx.  1,  2,  comp,  the  Apocryphal 
book  2  Maccabees,  iii.  4)  had  been  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility.  This  officer  appears  promi¬ 
nently  in  two  other  places  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Luke  xxii.  4  and  Acts  v.  24. 

With  this  captain  came  the  officiating  ex¬ 
priests,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  released  from 
their  evening  service,  had  perhaps  hastened  to 
summon  the  officer.  The  Sadducees,  who  are 
also  mentioned,  were  the  instigators  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Here  is  the  philosophy  of  persecution :  the 
Apostles  had  “taught  the  people’’  (vs.  2),  giv¬ 


ing  them  as  a  matter  of  faith  something  that 
those  in  power  did  not  choose  to  believe.  “In 
the  person  of  Jesus’’  (the  true  force  of  through 
here.  Revised  Version  in, )  they  proclaimed  that 
the  resurrection  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
speculation,  but  an  incontrovertible  historic 
fact  (1  Cor.  XV.  20). 

There  were  abundance  of  chambers  adjoining 
the  temple  courts  in  which  the  Apostles  could  be 
kept  in  hold  over  a  night.  It  was  too  late  for 
a  process  of  law,  being  some  time  after  the  hour 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  (vs.  3,  compare  1). 

Verse  4  is  merely  an  incidental  notice ;  it 
does  not  teach  that  this  accession  to  the  Church 
was  the  result  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man, 
but  simply  brings  up  the  facte  of  the  case  to 
date.  At  Pentecost  three  thousand  souls  were 
added  (ii.  41) ;  from  that  time  on,  day  by  day, 
new  conversions  took  place  (47),  until  now  the 
number  had  reached  “about  five  thousand.’’ 

The  Sanhedrin  is  more  than  once  named  as  in 
verse  5  (Matt,  xxvii.  41;  Mark  xi.  27,  xiv.  43, 
53,  XV.  1)  or  in  similar  terms  (Matt.  ii.  4.  xxvi. 
3,  47;  Luke  xxii.  66;  Acts  xxv.  15,  etc.).  It 
was  the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  people, 
which  had  jurisdiction  not  only  over  matters  of 
theology  and  ritual,  but  over  civil  and  criminal 
affairs,  subject  only  in  certain  extreme  cases  to 
the  higher  authority  of  Rome. 

Those  who  were  of  the  priestly  class  were  Sad¬ 
ducees  (vs.  6,  comp.  V.  17).  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
were,  the  former  the  virtual,  the  latter  the  ac¬ 
tual  high  priest  (John  xviii.  13),  compare 
Luke  iii.  2).  They  are  historical  characters, 
but  John  and  .\lexander  are  not  known  by  these 
names  in  existing  secular  history. 

The  Sanhedrin  sat  in  a  circle  and  therefore  the 
Apostles  were  placed  “in  the  midst’’  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  The  question  put  to  them  is  exceedingly  sig¬ 
nificant.  No  allusion  was  at  first  made  to  the  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Apostles’ 
arrest ;  the  Sanhedrin  proceeded  at  once  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  miracle ;  not  with  intent  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  a  thing  which  would  never  have  oc- 
[  curred  to  them  to  undertake,  but  to  ascertain  the 
I  secret  power  by  which  it  was  wrought.  Magic 
was  very  largely  practiced  by  the  Jews  of  this 
period  (compare  .4cts  xix.  13,  14,  xiii.  6).  What 
was  the  name  which  held  this  wondrous  power 
of  healing?  The  Apostles  had  already  told  what 
it  was  (iii.  16). 

In  the  moment  of  need  the  promise  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  X.  19)  was  fulfilled  (vs.8).  It  was  given  for 
precisely  such  emergencies  as  this. 

The  tone  of  this  address  is  as  temperate  and  as 
kindly  as  it  is  frank  and  courageous.  The 
Apostles  always  seek  first  to  bring  their  audience 
into  sympathy  with  them.  Beginning  with  a 
courteous  recognition  of  the  authority  by  which 
he  was  arraigned,  Peter  goes  on,  a  little  formally, 
“For  as  much  as  we  are  examined’’(a  legal  term), 
and  then,  still  courteously  and  formally,  but 
very  boldly,  “concerning  a  good  deed  done  to  an 
impotent  man’’ — was  it  the  part  of  an  august 
council  like  this  to  take  exception  to  a  good 
deed?  They  had  done  so  once  before  (John  xviii. 
23),  but  it  is  generally  evil  deeds  which  engage 
the  attention  of  authorities. 

Peter  is  not  slow  to  tell  the  name  by  which 
the  miracle  was  wrought.  Though  those  men 
are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him.  and  though 
Peter  could  not  but  have  had  in  mind  his  own 
conduct  during  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  this 
very  tribunal,  he  is  not  afraid  to  remind  them 
of  the  Cross,  nor,  cultured  materialists  that 
they  are.  to  assert  that  He  whom  they  hanged 
upon  it  has  been  raised  from  the  dead. 

Though  the  Apostles  in  their  teachings  were 
not  unmindful  of  what  Christ  said,  they  were 
more  inclined  to  dwell  upon  what  He  was.  “The 
salvation’’  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  lacking 
and  longing  for,  the  Messianic  deliverance,  was 
to  be  found  in  none  other  than  this  rejected 
One.  They  had  asked  for  talismanic  names,  but 
here  was  the  Name,  the  only  name  “under  heaven 
given  among  men,  wherein  we’’ — the  whole  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  accusers  and  accused,  in  this  critical 
moment  identified  in  Peter’s  mind — must  as  a 
nation  be  saved. 

If  they  had  known,  as  we  know,  how  Peter 
had  behaved  himself  at  the  time  of  that  other 
trial  before  this  council  (Luke  xxii.  .’^  62)), 
they  would  have  marvelled  still  more  at  hie  bold¬ 
ness  (vs.  13). 

The  Sanhedrin  was  an  open  court.  The 
man  on  whom  the  miracle  had  been  wrought 
had  not  been  arrested,  but  gratitude  and  faith 
alike  impt  lied  him  to  come  and  stand  by  the 
Apostles  in  their  trial. 

It  was  impossible  to  gainsay  either  the  miracle 
or  its  meth(^  with  this  man  in  evidence. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Lioyalty. 

Jan.  25.  Shown  in  love.  John  21 : 15-24. 

26.  Shown  in  obedience.  Matthew  7:21-29. 

27.  Shown  in  truth.  Malachi  2 : 1-7. 

28.  Shown  in  earnestness.  Isaiah  62 -.1-7. 

29.  Shown  in  toil.  Exodus  18 : 13  24. 

30.  Shown  in  praise.  Psalms  147:1-11. 

31.  Topic— Endeavorers  loyal  to  Christ;  what  will 

they  do?  John  13:31-3^;  8:31.  (Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Day.) 

Loyalty  means  faithful  to  the  law ;  and  from 
this  it  comes  to  mean  faithfulness  to  the  King, 
or  prince,  or  government,  which  represents  the 
law.  It  also  stands  for  faithfulness  to  a  friend 
or  principle  or  cause  or  organization.  A  loyal 
enaeavorer  is  faithful  to  his  pledge,  and  in  all 
its  parts.  Consecrated  to  his  own  society;  he 
is  through  it  consecrated  to  the  church  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Loyalty  to  one’s  church  implies 
loyalty  to  its  pastor,  and  its  work ;  that  he  is 
faithful  in  attendance  upon  its  services,  and 
liberal  in  the  support  of  its  ministry  and  all  its 
Christian  work. 

Loyalty  to  Christ  includes  loyalty  to  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God ;  keeping  the  com¬ 
mandments.  and  observing  its  precepts  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and  sacraments.  Ihis  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God.  can  be  had  only  by  study 
every  day.  and  a  life  of  prayer. 

There  is  a  personal  loyalty  to  Christ,  which 
puts  Him  first  in  one’s  heart  and  life,  making 
Him  the  highest  and  chiefest  and  best ;  so  that 
one  can  say  with  Paul.  “The  life  that  I  live  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.’’ 

\  neighbor,  who  is  a  strong  partisan,  hung 
his  party  banner  to  the  breeze  and  when  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  displayed  he  ran  up  “old 
glory,’’  but  under  the  flag  of  his  party.  Meet¬ 
ing  him  on  the  street  we  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  with  his  flag?  He  saw  nothing  out  of 
place.  But  looking  again  and  again,  an  idea 
finally  dawned  up'''  him,  and  he  asked,  “Ought 
it  not  to  be  on  ,j?  I’ll  change  it,”  as  he  did 
on  the  spot.  T.  .  flag  of  any  party  should  be 
above  the  flag  of  our  country.  Ihe  Christian 
Endeavor  motto  is,  “For  Christ  and  the 
Church.”  This  means  Christ  first,  and  then 
Christ  through  the  Church.  But  the  Church 
should  never  be  put  above  the  Master  himself. 
Loyalty  to  one’s  denomination  should  never  put 
that  in  the  place  of  Christ.  The  branch  cannot 
be  as  important  as  the  vine,  and  separate  from 
it,  it  is  nothing.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  above 
all  churches,  and  should  bind  them  all  together 
under  one  head.  When  one  prospers  all  are 
blessed  and  should  rejoice  with  it,  as  when  one 
suffers  all  should  sympathize  with  it. 

This  long  introduction  leads  to  the  thought  of 
the  Scripture  lesson.  The  disciples  of  Christ 
thought  that  His  kingdom  was  soon  to  come, 
but  failed  to  understand  what  He  said  about 
the  manner  of  its  coming,  for  which  He  was 
trying  to  prepare  them.  They  had  been  contend¬ 
ing  as  to  who  should  have  the  highest  in  His 
kingdom.  Loyalty  to  Him  was  sunk  in  their 
selfish  ambition.  To  rebuke  them  He  takes 
water  in  a  basin  and  washes  their  feet!  If 
He,  their  Lord  and  Master,  could  thus  assume 
the  office  of  a  servant,  much  more  should  they 
serve  Him  and  one  another. 

Loyalty  implies  humility,  self  abnegation,  and 
self  sacrifice.  Christ  was  loyal  to  that  for  which 
He  came  into  the  world,  its  salvation,  even  to 
the  laying  down  of  His  own  life.  His  disciples 
should  be  happy  in  doing  His  will ;  by  which 
they  represent  Him.  After  washing  their  feet 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed.  As  if  the 
end  had  already  come  and  He  had  been  offered 
up  He  telle  them  He  was  glorified  as  the  Son  of 
Man  and  God  was  glorified  in  Him.  Hie  glory 
was  from  doing  the  Father’s  will,  which  was 
completed  in  Gethsemane  where  He  drank  the 
bitter  cup  of  our  sins;  saying,  “Father,  not  My 
will,  but  Thine  be  done!” 

From  this  humiliation  He  was  soon  to  be  ex¬ 
alted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  the  glory 
which  he  had  before  the  world  was.  The  way 
to  the  crown  was  through  the  cross. 

He  had  already  taught  that  His  disciples  must 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and  fol¬ 
low  Him.  Now  He  gives  them  a  new  com¬ 
mandment,  (not  altogether  new,  but  a  new  in- 
cerpretation  of  the  old  law  of  love),  that  they 
should  love  one  another  as  He  had  loved  them. 
This  would  prevent  all  strife  and  ambition,  and 
make  them  loyal  to  one  another  as  to  Him. 
Their  love  to  one  another  would  show  to  the 
world  that  love  to  Christ  was  their  strongest 
bond  of  union.  Their  devotion  to  the  truth, 
and  their  oneness  in  love  would  glorify  Him  in 
the  world. 

The  service  which  Christ  demands  for  himself 
and  towards  His  disciples  is  one  of  love,  and 
love  is  of  the  divine  nature,  and  is  the  most 
glorious  thing  in  life. 


Children’s  Department 

THE  SPARROW’S  CREED. 

Three  little  sparrows  In  the  snow. 

Just  on  the  sill. 

Which  came  almost  an  hour  ago. 

And  wait  there  still. 

They  look  inside  and  peck  the  pane — 

The  sparrows’  prayer — 

They  look,  and  peck,  and  wait  again. 

What  do  I  care  ? 

Have  I  not  prayed  and  been  denied  ? 

Met  no  reply  ? 

Why  should  the  birds  be  satisfied 
Sooner  than  I  ? 

Why  should  I  heed  their  hungry  plea 
For  crumb  or  crust  ? 

I  will  give  them  when  God  gives  me, 

And  that  is  just. 

But  now  a  sparrow  leaves  its  place 
Upon  the  snow; 

They  look  inside  with  eager  face. 

But  will  not  go. 

They  are  so  sure  that  I  will  hear 
Who  heard  before: 

Having  received,  they  feel  no  fear 
In  asking  more. 

“  You  gave  us  once,”  their  glances  say, 

“  And  will  again.” 

And  still  they  watch,  and  wait,  and  pray. 
Outside  the  pane. 

My  hungry  heart  and  selfish  will 
Are  brought  to  bay 

By  sparrows  on  the  window-sill. 

More  wise  than  they, 

I  ask,  then  murmur,  then  despair; 

They  ask— and  wait, 

Sure  of  an  answer  to  their  prayer 
Early  or  late. 

The  doubting  shadows  turn  and  fiee. 

My  eyes  grow  dim: 

Shall  sparrows  have  more  faith  in  me 
Than  I  in  Him 

WTiose  loving  kindness  made  me  whole 
In  all  the  past. 

Whose  bounty  has  endowed  my  soul 
From  first  to  last  ? 

I  scatter  out  the  food  they  ask 
With  lavish  hand: 

Their  creed  it  is  an  easy  task 
To  understand. 

Pray  and  wait,  and  wait  and  pray, 

Sure  of  reply: 

And  faith  comes  back  to  her  olden  sway. 

Though  happy  sparrows  fiy  away 
Fuller  than  I. 

—Rebecca  W.  Easterbrooks. 


USEFUL  FLOWERS. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

“Oh,  how  these  nasty  thorns  do  catch  me! 
And  the  sun  is  so  hot !  I  hate  picking  black¬ 
berries,  nasty,  horrid  things!  Why  can’t  the 
boys  get  them,  if  mother  must  make  such  a  lot 
of  jam?  It  is  too  bad  to  be  set  to  do  this  on  a 
holiday  afternoon,”  grumbled  Agnes  dolefully. 

Jessie  was  picking,  too,  and  the  sun  was  just 
as  hot,  the  thorns  quite  as  sharp,  and  the  basket 
as  big  to  fill.  But  Jessie  sang  over  her  work, 
and  looked  as  happy  as  possible. 

“You’ve  picked  ever  so  many  more  than  I 
have!”  Agnes  went  on  fretfully,  which  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  Jessie  had  not  wasted 
her  time  in  grumbling. 

“Pick  away,  Agnes;  I’ll  help  you  when  I’ve 
finished  mine,”  she  said,  j  __  ~ 

“You  are  good,  Jessie,”  said  Agnes,  when 
she  saw  Iioth  baskets  full.  “Don’t  you  mind 
picking  fruit?” 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  owned  Jessie;  “but  I  put  a 
flower  in  my  basket  before  I  began,  and  then  I 
didn’t  mind  at  all.  ” 

Agnes  peered  into  the  baskets.  “What  flower? 
I  don’t  see  one !” 

“A  flower  that  can’t  be  seen,”  laughed  Jessie. 
“A  ‘please -mother  flower’  helped  me  fill  my 
basket,  and  a  ‘please-sister  flower’  helped  me  fill 
yours.  What  useful  flowers  these  are  1  Won’t 
you  try  them?” 


THE  V«RB— TO  FIDGET. 

By  Susan  Teal  Perry. 

“If  there  is  any  study  I  do  detest,  it  is  gram¬ 
mar,”  said  Evelyn  Proctor,  as  she  came  into  the 
room  and  threw  her  books  down  on  to  the  table. 
“Verbs,  verbs,  verbs!  I’ve  failed  twice  this 
week  in  grammar  already !” 

“There  is  one  verb  that  I  am  sure  you  can 
conjugate  properly,  Evelyn,  and  that  is  the  verb 
‘To  Fidget,’”  asid  Uncle  Everett.  “\ou  cer¬ 
tainly  are  the  most  restless  girl  I  ever  saw. 
Why,  you  came  in  the  house  just  now  like  a 
Western  cyclone.  ’  ’ 

Uncle  Everett  did  not  speak  in  a  reprimand¬ 
ing  way,  what  he  said  was  spoken  in  a  pleasant 
tone  of  voice.  But  Evely  was  quite  indignant 
that  he  should  have  spoken  in  this  way  to  her. 

She  went  into  her  mother’s  room,  where  she 
was  lying  on  the  couch  with  a  severe  headache. 
As  she  passed  by  the  bureau  she  carelessly 
knocked  off  a  tumbler  of  water.  The  tumbler 
was  broken  and  the  water  spilled  on  the  carpet. 

“O  dear  me,”  said  the  mother,  “how  careless 
you  are,  Evelyn.  Get  the  brush  broom  and  the 
dust  pan  and  sweep  the  bits  of  glass  up  at  once. 
Be  sure  and  see  that  every  bit  is  taken  up,  for 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  step  on  a  piece  of  glass.  ” 
With  a  great  show  of  bluster  the  young  girl 
hurriedly  swept  up  the  bits  of  glass. 

“Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that  you  have  not 
left  a  particle  of  it  in  the  carpet?”  asked  her 
mother. 

“It  is  all  on  the  dust  pan,  mamma,  every  bit 
of  it,  I’m  sure.  Now  may  I  go  and  see  Nan, 
for  awhile?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  her  mother  replied  in  a 
discouraged  tone,  mentally  wondering  why  her 
daughter  was  not  more  thoughtful  of  her  mother. 
It  would  have  been  so  much  to  her  if  Evelyn 
had  only  stopped  to  bathe  her  head,  or  give  her 
a  few  words  of  sympathy.  Perhaps  she  was 
doing  wrong  not  to  suggest  to  Evelyn  that  she 
could  be  a  comfort  to  her  mother  that  afternoon, 
but  she  knew  her  daughter  would  not  be  pleased 
to  stay  at  home ;  besides  thoughtful,  loving’ser- 
vice  does  not  have  to  be  urged  upon  those 
who  are  unselfish  and  wish  to  be  good,  kind  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  parents.  So  with  these  thoughts 
in  her  heart  she  was  left  alone.  True,  she  had 
headaches  very  often,  her  family  were  quite  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  her  lying  on  the  couch,  and 
perhaps  they  did  not  realize  what  she  suffered. 
Then,  too,  she  argued  that  Evelyn  was  no  hand 
to  take  care  of  those  who  were  ill.  She  was  not 
quiet  enough  in  manner  and  had  not  the  gentle 
touch  that  makes  nursing  a  delight.  And  some¬ 
how  Evelyn  seemed  restless  at  home,  and  always 
wishing  to  go  somewhere,  she  could  not  content 
herself  to  sit  down  quietly  in  the  house,  as  she 
wished  she  would,  but  girls  were  different  now- 
a-days  from  what  they  used  to  be.  One  could 
not  expect  so  much  of  their  help  and  interest  in 
the  home. 

While  Evelyn’s  mother  was  trying  to  excuse 
her  daughter’s  thoughtless,  careless  ways.  Uncle 
Everett  had  put  hie  book  down  on  hie  lap  and 
was  thinking  about  Evelyn,  too. 

“I  don’t  know  what  is  to  become  of  that  girl, 
it  is  really  getting  to  be  a  serious  problem. 
When  I  was  young,  girls  used  to  sit  down  some¬ 
times  quietly  with  their  sewing,  or  their  read¬ 
ing,  and  be  stayers  at  home,  but  Evelyn  is 
hardly  still  a  minute.  She  has  a  society  of  this, 
and  a  society  of  that,  and  is  always  getting  up 
something  or  other  that  takes  her  away  from 
home  and  keeps  her  in  a  state  of  constant  ex¬ 
citement.  I  really  think  my  sister  is  not  doing 
her  duty  in  allowing  Evelyn  to  engage  in  so 
much  outside  work.  It  makes  her  so  nervous. 
I  declare  when  she  comes  in,  she  gives  me  a  fit 
of  the  fidgets,  too,  for  such  sort  of  fits  are  really 
contagious,  they  keep  everybody  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  ” 

At  that  moment  the  brother  heard  a  cry  of 
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pain  from  his  sister.  He  jumped  up  and  Vent 
to  her  room  at  once. 

“O,  Everett!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  have  stepped 
on  a  piece  of  glass  and  it  has  gone_into  my  foot. 
I  cannot  get  it  out.  ” 

The  brother  tried  his  best  to  get  the  glass  out, 
but  he  could  not.  It  was  plain  that  a’physician 
must  be  called  to  remove  the  glass.  It, was  too 
dangerous  to  be  left  in  any  length  of  time. 

The  doctor  thought  he  had  taken  it  all  out, 
but  for  some  reason  the  foot  began  to  swell  and 
got  into  a  very  painful  and  dangerous  condition. 

Evelyn  felt  terribly  over  this  trouble  which 
had  come  to  her  dear  mother  through  her  care¬ 
lessness.  A  new  light  seemed  to  be  thrown 
about  her.  She  saw  herself  as  she  had  never 
seen  herself  before.  All  the  thoughtless,  unkind 
neglect  of  the  comfort  of  that  dear  mother  filled 
her  heart.  What  if  God  should  take  that  unsel¬ 
fish,  patient,  loving  mother  away  from  her;  and 
if  she  were  spared,  what  if  she  should  lose  the 
use  of  her  foot  for  the  rest  of  her  life!  That 
good,  sweet  mother  whose  gentle,  patient  I  feet 
had  never  seemed  to  weary  of  doing  things  for 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  her  daughter.  If 
God  would  only  make  that  mother  well  again, 
what  a  good,  devoted,  thoughtful  daughter  she 
would  be!  What  pains  she , would  take  to  get 
over  her  heedless,  impatient  ways. 

We  all  make  good  resolutions  when  hours  of 
trial  come  to  us,  when  the  blessings  'given  us 
have  not  been  appreciated  at  ,their  true  value 
and  are  about  to  be  taken  away  from  us.  But, 
oftentimes,  when  the  hour  is  past  |  we  forget 
them  and  go  back  into  the  old  ways.  But  Jit 
was  not  so  with  Evelyn.  As  the  mother  began 
to  get  better,  Evelyn  showed  how  truly  she  had 
repented  of  her  faults.  It  was  not  easy  to  *get 
over  habits  that  had  clung  so  long  to  her,  but 
she  was  determined,  with  God’s  help,  to  Jculti- 
vate  a  gentle  touch,  a  quiet  manner,  and  to  do 
whatever  she  did  thoroughly,  for  the  neglect  of 
little  things  like  leaving  one  piece  of  broken 
glass  on  the  fioor,  oftentimes  brought  about  such 
disastrous  results.  And  to  make  home  happy 
became  to  Evelyn  the  first  and  dearest  duty. 

Uncle  Everett  gave  his  nieces  manyjkind  words 
of  appreciation  and  encouragement.  He  never 
in  his  thoughts  marvelled  as  he  used  to  do,  as  to 
“what  will  ever  become  of  that  girl,”  or  allowed 
himself  any  more  to  believe  for  a  moment,  that 
the  girls  of  the  present  time  are  notmadejof 
such  good  strong  stuff  as  they  were  when  he  was 
young.  Months  afterward  when  the  dear  mother 
was  strong  and  well  again  and  able  to  be  about 
the  house,  Evelyn  and  her  Uncle  Everett  were 
sitting  alone  in  the  twilight. 

“Dear  child,  ”  spoke  the  uncle,  “I  cannot  help 
telling  you  what  a  change  has  come  into  your 
life.  You  are  such  a  comfort  to  us  all  and  bring 
such  quietness  and  rest  to  our  hearts.  I  am 
afraid  you  thought  your  old  uncle  quite  hard, 
because  of  something  he  said  to  you  once.” 

“O  dear.  Uncle  Everett,  many  times  I  have 
wished  to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  say  to  me 
that  day,  about  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
‘To  Fidget.’  I  thought  about  it  all  the  while  I 
was  at  Nan’s.  It  really  was  the  first  thing  that 
began  to  make  me  see  myself  as  others  saw  me, 
I  shall  always  bless  you  in  my  heart  for  those 
very  words.  ’  ’ 


AT  BEDTIME. 

Don’t  nag  the  little  ones  when  the  bed  time 
hour  comes.  Make  it  bright  and  bonny  as  if  it 
were  the  happiest  place  to  go  to — Slumber-land 
— at  nightfall. 

Some  mothers  are  unwise  enough  to  bring  up 
the  unpleasant  things  that  have  occurred  during 
the  day.  Summing  up,  as  it  were,  the  short- 
comings,  the  mistakes  and  wrong  doings  that 
the  little  ones  have  unfortunately  committed 
during  the  day.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  little 
ones  going  to_bed_with'  tears  in  their  eyes  and 


Alum  is  properly  a 
dye  stuiF.  Lime  is 
properly  used  in  tan¬ 
ning.  Neither  should 
be  used  in  bread.  Yet 
it  is  positively  true  that 
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Royal  Baking  Powder 
is  free  from  alum  and 
lime — it  is  absolutely 
pure. 
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Bad  faces,  and  mothers  with  frowns 'on  their 
faces,  giving  good  night  kisses  in  a  sort  of 
protesting  way  as  if  the  little  ones  were  not 
worthy  of  them.  Don’t  read  or  tell  sad  stories 
or  exciting  ones  to  children  as  bed-time  stories, 
better  even  nonsense  stories  'than  such.  But 
there  are  always  sweet  bits  of  child-life  to  tell 
that  are  helpful  and  leave  a  happy  thought  in 
the  heart. 

“O,  mamma,  I  am  so  glad,”  said  a  child, 
who  had  asked  for  a  good  night  story,  “that  the 
little  girl  got  her  doggie  back;  if  the  dog  catch¬ 
ers  had  taken  it  I  could  not  have  slept  a  wink, 
I  should  have  been  so  sorry.  ’  ’ 

And  the  little  one,  satisfied  as  to  the  way  the 
pretty  story  had  turned  out,  closed  her  tired 
eyes  and  went  to  sleep.  A  little  bed-time  frolic 


with  papa,  who  is  rarely  seen  these  times  except 
about  the  bed-time  hour,  is  a  healthful,  cheery 
thing  for  the  little  ones  as  well  as  for  big  man 
papa.  Fathers  see  but  little  of  their  children. 
They  are  off  to  business  early  in  the  morning, 
and  they  do  not  come  home  until  it  is  nearly 
sleepy  time  for  the  children.  It  is  a  rare  treat 
to  have  a  frolic  with  papa. 

The  sorrows  of  little  children  are  pathetic  in 
the  extreme ;  so  many  cf  them  we  meet  among 
the  poor  with  marks  of  care  on  their  young 
faces,  even  their  smiles  are  sad  ones.  Bed- time 
for  such  is  devoid  of  all  the  attractions  of  the 
children  of  the  more  fortunate  ones. 

Weary  they  lie  down  on  uncomfortable  beds, 
the  harsh  tones  of  the  overworked  mother  the 
last  sound  they  hear  as  they  close  their  eyes. 
And  many  times  are  they  awakened  by  the  angry 
tones  of  a  drunken  father  coming  home  in  the 
dark  hours  of  night,  and  jumping  frightened 
from  their  beds,  they  go  off  to  hide  themselves 
from  his  powerful  hand.  And  yet,  how  often 
we  read  of  touching  exhibitions  of  such  ill-used 
children’s  love  and  unselfish  devotion  to  those 
wicked  parents. 

A  great  problem,  and  as  yet  an  unsolved  one. 
How  can  we  make  the  bed-time  hour  for  those 
neglected  children  happy  and  bright? 


“THE  GUIDE  OF  MY  YOUTH.” 

By  Rev.  Beiyamin  Waugh. 

‘  ‘  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that 
thy  days  may  he  long.  ” 

On  this  first  Sunday  of  a  New  Year  I  want  you 
to  think  of  a  child’s  first  and  best  religious 
duty.  It  is  a  very  common,  homely  thing.  No 
one  need  be  very  learned  to  know  what  the  duty 
is,  nor  very  old  to  do  it.  The  smallest  little  life 
in  white  socks,  and  ancle-strap  shoes,  with 
chubby,  tiny  hands  and  little  prattling  tongue, 
may  perform  its  splendidly.  In  nurseries  it  is 
generally  looked  upon  with  favor;  in  school¬ 
rooms  with  almost  the  same  favor,  not  quite 
perhaps;  and  in  playgrounds,  perhaps,  wi 
only  a  little  less.  Still — I  am  sorry  to  think 
— there  are  children,  just  a  few,  here  and  the 
who  don’t  like  it,  and  encourage  one  anoth 
not  to  do  it  because  they  have  a  little  innocen 
bit  of  nonsense  in  their  young  heads  whic  L 
wants  getting  kindly  and  gently  out  of  them. 
And  if  it  is  not  got  out  it  will  lead  its  little 
possessors  astray.  So  I  am  going  to  try  to  ge 
it  out  of  them,  or  when  they  get  older,  and  they 
are  twenty-one,  say — if  ever,  they  live  so  long 
as  to  be  twenty-one — they  will  be  very  frightful 
and  miserable  creatures,  I  fear. 

And  what  is  it,  pray,  this  foolishness  of 
theirs?  Well,  must  I  tell  you?  I  don’t  like 
telling  tales,  but  if  I  must  tell,  well,  it  is  that 
they  don’t  like  obeying  their  parents. 

Obedience  to  its  parents  is  God’s  first  religion 
for  a  child,  because  God  wants  children  to  be  so 
happy  and  live  so  long.  So  He  has  given  them 
those  big  people  to  look  after,  to  care  for,  to 
think  for  them.  It  is  just  because  He'wants  to 
give  to  childish  weakness  and  ignorance  all  the 
benefits  of  grown-up  strength  and  knowledge 
and  experience  of  what  is  good  and  safe  for 
them,  and  what  will  keep  them  alive  and  blessed 
for  many  years,  that  He  says — no.  He  pleads  and 
commands — “Children  obey  your  parents.”  * 
“You  must  never  touch  that  gun,  Norman,” 
said  a  mother  to  her  little  son,  as  she,  passing 
through  the  coachman’s- room  by  the  stables  with 
him,^saw  a  gun  reared  up  in  a  corner,  and  learnt 
that  it  was  kept^there  loaded  to  shoot  stoats 
which  came  about  the  hen-house  to  kill  tho 
fowls. 

Norman  was  a  good,  honest  boy,  and  hadjno 
intention  of  disobeying  the  command.  But  ons 
day  going  through  the  same  room  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  without  thought,  without  much  knov^- 
edge  of  a  gun,  and  with  a  little  too  much  desiro 
to  show  to  his  friend  how  clever  and  grand  ha 
was,  he  took  up  the  gun  and  pointed  it  from  his 
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small  shoulder.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
innocent.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  boy  to 
seem  to  be  somebody^to  his  visitor.  To  crown 
his  large  display  he  pointed  the  gun  at  his  com¬ 
panion  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Then  he  put  the 
gun  down,  and  proceeded  on  his  round  with  his 
friend. 

Little  had  he  thought  that  the  gun  was  charged 
with  powder  and  shot  enough  to  have  shot  his 
little  friend  dead  on  the  spot.  There  happened 
to  be  no  cap  on  the  nipple  of  the  gun,  so  it  did 
not  fire,  and  Norman  did  not  kill  his  companion. 

WTien  he  heard  how  narrow  had  been  his  es¬ 
cape  from  the  most  horrible  act  he  could  have 
committed,  he  buret  into  bitter  tears.  His  kind, 
young  heart  would  have  never  forgiven  itself, 
but  that  would  have  availed  nothing  towards 
undoing  the  miserable  deed.  The  victim  of  it 
would  never  have  lived  in  the  world  again. 

You  see  how  children  find  around  them’ pow¬ 
ers,  powers  for  good  and  for  evil,  which  they  do 
not  understand  how  wisely  and  rightly  and  safely 
to  employ.  They  need  that  some  loving,  know¬ 
ing,  and  patient  friend  should  direct  them. 

Such  a  director  is  a  kind  father,  and  such  is 
a  kind  mother.  God  has  put  as  much  good  into 
their  souls,  in  their  children’s  behalf,  as  He 
could  cram  into  them.  He  put  it  into  the  first 
parents,  and  He  has  put  it  into  parents  ever  since. 


rOMR.ADES  IN  MISERY. 

A  touching  incident  which  was  seen  on  a  Bos¬ 
ton  street,  one  cold  day  last  winter,  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  suffering  begets  charity.  It 
was  one  of  the  cheerless  windy  days,  when  the 
air  is  full  of  snowflakes  while'yet  it  seems  too 
cold  to  snow  in  earnest. 

On  a  bleak  street  was  an  iron  plate  in  the 
sidewalk,  around  which  thin  streams  of  steam 
arose.  On  this  bit  of  warm  surface  cowered  a 
morsel  of  a  girl,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
old,  pinched  with  the  cold  and  hunger,  and  most 
scantily  dressed. 

As  she  crouched  over  the  warm  plate  an  ill 
looking  cur  came  drifting  down  the  street.  He 
hesitated  as  he  came  into  the  circle  of  warm  air, 
and  with  a  wistful  wnine  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  the  girl.  Instantly  the  little  thing  moved 
over  to  make  room  for  her  fellow  waif. 

“Poor  doggie!”  she  said,  hugging  her  forlorn 
shawl  closer  about  her,  “is  he  cold,  too!” 

And  the  two  comrades  in  misfortune  shared 
together  the  hospitality  of  the  iron'plate  in  per¬ 
fect  fellowship. 

r~  t 

Sir  John  Mason,  who  had  been  privy  coun¬ 
sellor  to  four  successive  monarchs,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  life  declared.  “Were  I  to  live  my  life 
again.  I  would  exchange  the  court  for  retire¬ 
ment.  and  the  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  the 
palaces,  for  one  hour’s  enjoyment  of  Gcxi  in  my 
sloset.  All  things  else  forsake  me  except  my 
God,  my  duty  and  my  prayers. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  | 
HOME  MISSIONS.  ; 

In  the  New  West  the  new  woman  has  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  is  this  winter  to  be 
dubbed  “Honorable  Senator,”  not  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  new  State  of 
Utah. 

“Angus  M.  Cannon  is  a  Mormon  leader,  and 
in  the  late  election  was  candidate  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  for  the  upper  House  in  the  Utah 
Legislature.  One  of  hie  four  wives  was  nom¬ 
inated  against  him  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
beat  him  by  four  thousand  votes!  She  is  an 
avovred  polygamist  and  contends  that  Mormon- 
ism  is  a  good  system.  She  thinks  that  “a  wife 
where  there  are  four,  has  more  liberty  than  if 
there  were  but  one.  ’  ’ 

Home  and  foreign  missionary  daj’s  during  the 
W’eek  of  Prayer,  were  given  rather  to  prayer 
than  to  the  outlook.  Dr.  Brett  of  the  Reformed 
Church  thanked  the  Lord  that  when  America 
was  discovered  the  cross  was  planted  on  her 
shores,  and  that  those  who  founded  this  nation 
brought  with  them  the  Bible,  the  school,  the 
printing  press,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  One 
earnestly  pleading  with  God,  urged:  “Oh  Lord! 
if  America  goes,  what  will  become  of  thew’orld?” 
Our  suffering  missionaries  on  the  frontier  were 
tenderly  remembered. 

“  Dr.  Erskine  White  took  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  growth  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  He 
said  that  half  a  century  ago  Dr.  Bushnell  proph¬ 
esied  that  by  “Christian  nurture,”  in  two  gen¬ 
erations  the  children  of  Christian  parents  would 
displace  the  children  of  the  world.  We  have 
lived  to  see  its  fulfillment.  Four  millions  of 
young  people  are  pledged  to  Christian  work. 
Statistics  show  that  about  one-third  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children  are  church  members.  More  than 
one  half  of  under  graduates  in  our  colleges  are 
professing  Christians.  Twelve,  fifteen,  and 
probably  eighteen  evangelical  churches  are  built 
and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
every  day  of  ‘the  week  throughout  the  entire 
year ! 

The  first  request  for  prayer  was  for  two  isolated 
Presbyterian  women  in  the  New  W’est  who  are 
hungering  for  church  privileges  and  Christian 
society.  One,  a  young  woman,  “hidden  away 
among  the  wilds  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  whose 
life  was  saddened  by  ceaseless  toil  and  uncon¬ 
genial  surroundings.  In  her  Eastern  home  she 
had  been  a  member  of  her  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  accustomed  to  bow  at  the  family 
altar,  but  here  all  was  changed.  She  was  de 
lighted  to  receive  sample  copies  of  the  Home 
Mission  Monthly  and  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,  she  clasped  them  with  such  hungry 
eyes  and  said,  aspen  cannot  say,  “Oh!  I  used 
to  always  read  them,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
them  again,”  and  she  gave  me  a  dollar  asking 
that  they  be  sent  to  her  regularly.  She  was  so 
hungry  to  talk  with  a  woman  that,  going  with¬ 
out  her  dinner,  she  sat  by  me  until  I  left. 
Holding  my  hand  in  both  of  hers  as  we  parted, 
she  said:  “Don’t  forget  me;  and  if  you  have 
any  influence  with  Presbytery,  ask  them  to  send 
at  least  an  occasional  minister.”  “I  am  sorry,” 
continues  the  writer,  “that  the  Lord’s  treasury 
is  so  empty  that  such  fields  cannot  be  reached. 
I  wish  there  were  more  apostles  who  would  go, 
even  though  ‘no  scrip’  were  prepared  for  their 
journey,  and,  among  such  a  community  ‘two 
coats’  would  be  an  unusual  comfort.” 

Another  sad-hearted  woman  handed  the  visitor 
a  subscription  for  missionary  work  saying :  “I 
could  not  say  my  prayers  this  morning  for  think¬ 
ing  of  those  poor  Chinese  women  you  told  about, 
and  I  did  not  know  of  the  needs  in  our  own 
land.” 

Another  request  was  presented  for  Mr.  Hall, 
that  faithful  teacher  at  Canon  Bonito,  New 
Mexico.  With  the  advice  of  his  physician  he 
came  East,  hoping  for  relief  from  a  heart  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  lower  altitude.  But  he  returned  no 
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combination,  proportion  and 


better.  He  writes:  “As  long  as  the  blessed 
Master  gives  me  grace  and  strength  to  do  so,  we 
are  desirous  of  furthering  the  work  among  these 
people.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Dunham  writes  from  the  New  Jersey 
Academy,  Utah:  “Our  hearts  are  heavy  over  our 
faithful  Martha  who  was  in  the  Home  part  of 
last  year.  She  is  one  of  our  most  diligent 
pupils,  but  has  a  wretched  home,  her  father 
being  intemperate.  Martha  is  trying  hard  to 
be  a  Christian.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  her, 
but  have  been  praying  that  the  means  may  come 
whereby  we  may  shelter  her.  Will  not  some 
kind  friend  help  to  illumine  this  face?” 

New  Mexico. — Mies  Taylor  writes  of  her  arrival 
at  our  Spanish  school  at  Albuquerque  three 
months  ago:  “Our  train  stopped  at  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I  got  off  to  look  for 
a  little  Mexican  boy  who  was  to  meet  me.  But 
instead,  a  Chinaman,  the  cook  of  the  mission, 
waited  at  the  station  door,  while  one  of  the  boys 
held  the  horse.  The  poor  thing  does  not  need 
much  holding;  she  scarcely  moves  without  a  deal 
of  urging.  The  ride  to  my  new  home  was 
l^ely,  though  it  did  not  lack  romance — taking 
a  drive  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
Chinaman  and  a  Mexican  boy,  in  a  delivery 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  slow,  very  slow,  horse.  The 
wheels  grated  in  the  sand  below,  and  the  stars 
shone  brightly  overhead.  Occasionally' when  the 
whip  was  applied  suddenly,  “Lucy”  would  start 
with  a  jump  which  almost  unseated  one.  As  we 
would  draw  near  to  each  cluster  of  adobe  houses, 
I  wondered  if  that  were  my  stopping  place;  and 
when  I  was  finally  conducted  to  my  largo,  pleas- 
ant  room,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised.  Later 
the  same  morning  I  met  the  teachers  who  were 
very  kind.  I  found  it  rather  diflBcult  to  teach 
seventeen  little  fellows  who  did  not  know  any 
English,  when  my  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
was  limited  to  one  word !  If  meeting  often  for 
religious  instruction  will  make  good  boys,  ours 
ought  to  be  almost  perfect.  ’  ’ 

The  Mormons. — Miss  Walker  writes  from 
Salina,  Utah:  “The  children  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  thanskgiving  spirit  and  came  w'ith  pack¬ 
ages  and  bundles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  to  be 
distributed  among  the  less  fortunate.  Potatoes, 
cabbages,  sugar,  tea,  pies,  cakes,  fi'uits  and 
other  good  things  were  brought,  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  homes  bright  for  the  day.  The  day  pre¬ 
ceding  Thanksgiving,  as  a  lesson  in  language, 
my  pupils  wrote  stories,  telling  what  they  knew 
of  the  day,  and  how  to  keep  it.  One'read  thus : 
“To-morrow  is  Thanksgiving.  I’m  going  to 


Mifii;™!"'''"  Fine  Flour  of  ® 
the  Entire  Wheat. 


£  Superior  to  Graham 
^  Flour  or  Wheat  Meal. 

I  It  does  not  contain  the 
I  outer  husk  of  the  wheat 
I  kernel,  or  coarse  flakes 
I  of  bran. 

I  The  Franklin  Mills  Fine 
1  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 
I  is  EASY  of  DIGESTION. 

5  S.  N.  Braytom,  M.  I).»  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
^  *‘l  hare  found  Franklin  Mills  Kntlre  Wheat 
^  Flour  superior  to  Graham,  and  much  better 
^4  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  bread 
^  isli^htaud  sweet,  and  1  can  recommend  it  as 
^  euperiur  to  any  flour  we  liave  ever  used,** 


If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send 
us  his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see 
that  you  aro  supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  liears  our 
label  ;avoid  substitutes.  Send  for  Booklet. 

The  jreniiine  made  only  by  the 
Fraukliu  Milla  Co.,  Lockport,  N*  Y, 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 


The  reputation  of  our  bouse  requires  no  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  Estabiished  over  36  years  at 
the  same  address.  All  Teas  not  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  we  will  take  back,  exchange  and  prepay  ex¬ 
penses,  or  refund  the  money.  On  these  conditions 
you  run  no  risk.  Orders  of  110  and  upwards  we  will 
allow  a  complimentary  in  Tea  equal  to  30  per  cent, 
off  and  pay  all  charges.  The  order  may  be  for  one 
kind  of  Tea  or  all  kinds.  It  will  pay  you  well  to 
get  up  clubs  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  for 
our  Celebrated  New  Crop,  High-Grade  Teas.  These 
are  Special  Inducements  to  Institutions,  Boarding 
Schools,  Large  Consumers,  Club  Agents,  Hotels, 
etc.  Two  or  three  neighbors  can  club  together  and 
send  for  $10  worth  of  Teas  and  get  them  at  a  small 
advance  on  cost  of  importation. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Cents  per  pound. 

Oolong,  black . 25,  30,  85,  40,  50 

Mixed,  black  and  green . 25,  30,  35,  40,  50 

Japan,  uncolored .  25,  35,  40,  50 

English  Breakfast,  black .  25,  85,  40,  50 

Young  Hyson,  green .  25,  85,  40,  60 

Impenal,  green .  25,  35,  40,  SO 

Ounpowder,  green .  25,  35,  SO 

Sun-Sun  Chop  Tea,  black  with  green  tea 

flavor .  70 

Long-Arm-Chop  Tea,  black  with  green 

tea  flavor .  70 

Thea-Nectar,  black  with  green  tea  flavor  60 

Basket-Fired,  Japan,  black .  25,  35,  40,  50 

Sun-Dried  Japan .  50 

Assams .  . .  50,  70,  80 

Orange  Pekoes .  70,  80 

Finest  Brands  of  Ceylon  Teas .  50,  70,  80,  $1.00 

Roasted  Coffees  .  18,  23,  3 


Send  this  “ad.”  and  10c.  in  stamps  and  we  will  mall 
you  1-4  lb.  of  any  kind  of  Tea  you  may  select.  The  best 
Imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees.  2.5c.  per  lb.  We  will 
send  5  pounds  of  FINE  FAMILY  TEAS  on  receipt  of 
this  “  ad.”  and  $2.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  1 


TheOreatAmericanTeaCo. 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  * 

P.  O.  Box  289.  New  York. 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 


FERRY’S  SEEDS 


Pon't  risk  the  lose  of  time,  labor  and  groond 

“  byplantingseedsof  unknown  qoal- 

tty.  The  market  is  fall  of  che^ 

unreliable  seeds.  FCMV'I  tCCOt 

are  always  the  best ;  do  not  aooept 

aay  snbstitnte.  Seed  Annual  Fraa. 
D.  M.  FIRRY  AGO., 

Detroit,  Mloh^ 


In  addretting  ndwrtitert  pntroniaing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  hindly  mmtlau  The  XrangoUot  4ia  all  emooo. 


thank  the  Lord,  and  give  the  poor  some  grub! 
Our  Sunday-school  is  in  good  condition.  Some¬ 
times  our  collection  comes  up  to  forty  cents,  and 
that  we  consider  good,  as  most  of  our  children 
come  from  poor  families.  We  have  several  Mor¬ 
mon  children  in  school  this  year  who  have  never 
attended  before,  and  although  we  cannot  get 
them  into  the  Sunday-school,  they  receive  the 
training  of  the  day  school  and  God  will  do  the 
rest.  ’  ’ 

The  Indians. — Mr.  Vest  of  the  school  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona,  says:  “It  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  see  the  boys  catching  chickens  on 
the  ranche  a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving.’’ 

One  writes  of  meeting  Miss  McBeth  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  Idaho,  attending  a  meeting  of  Synod  to¬ 
gether  with  thirty  of  her  Nez  Perces  Indians. 
They  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spalding.  The  entire 
session  was  one  of  great  interest.  Several  of  the 
members  of  our  Nez  Perce  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  were  present.  “Miss  McBeth  is  a  mother 
to  this  people  and  worthy  of  all  that  we  can  do 
to  help  her  in  her  work.  She  will  teach  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  this  winter  to  her  ministers  and 
some  extra  copies  will  be  welcomed.  She  will 
have  to  make  great  personal  sacrifice  this  winter 
to  help  her  pupils  in  their  winter  home  near 
here.  I  fear  her  bill  of  fare  will  be  little  more 
than  potatoes  and  bread.’’  Miss  McBeth  is  set¬ 
tled  at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  H.  E.  B. 


HOW  TO  LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  OF  THIS  CITY. 

Among  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  this  city,  there  is  no 
man  who  has  seen  more  of  the  under  side  of  life 
than  Mr.  Jacob’^Riis,  who'i^he  author  of  two 
admirable  books,  published  by  the  Scribners: 
“How  the  Other  Half  Live’’  and  “The  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Poor.’’  Just  now  he  is  concerned 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who,  for  want  of  some 
cheerful  homes  to  go  to  in  the  evening,  throng 
the  streets  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  worst 
temptations.  In  a  letter  to  the  Good  Govern¬ 
ment  Clubs,  he  suggests  a  way  of  providing 
other  resorts  which  would  be  more  healthful  to 
body  and  mind,  an  account  of  which  we  copy  as 
we  find  it  reported  in  The  Sun : 

■  “The  great  need  of  the  crowded  tenement  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  York  to-day  is  a  chance  for  the 
children  to  play.  And  this  applies  not  only  to 
the  little  ones.  The  older  the  boy  the  greater 
the  need.  The  tenement  turns  him  out  upon 
the  street  to  find  excitement  there.  He  finds 
it,  such  as  it  is.  The  gregarious  impulse  is 
strong  in  all  boys.  They  want  a  chance  to  fall 
in,  to  march  in  line.  If  a  chance  is  offered  of 
doing  it  decently  they  take  it  eagerly.  Hence 
the  phenomenal  success  of  boys’  clubs  wherever 
they  have  been  started.  If  no  such  chance  is 
offered  and  the  boy  drifts  about  in  the  danger¬ 
ous  evening  hours  when  the  street  makes 
‘toughs,’  there  results  the  ‘gang.’  It  is  the 
club  caricatured  by  the  street.  The  boys’  club 
could  have  headed  it  off.  The  policeman  has 
hard  work  with  it  for  years  after,  once  it  is 
started.  The  oldest  of  the  boys’  clubs  had  last 
year  4,8G5  members,  and  the  actual  attendance 
was  62,399.  Yet  it  is  in  a  basement  with  but 
poor  accommodations.  It  was  started  in  a 
neighborhood  that  was  then  given  over  to  riot¬ 
ing  and  disorder,  but  has  since  become  as  or¬ 
derly  as  any  in  this  city.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
‘gang’  has  not  been  heard  of  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tompkins  square  for  years. 

“The  educational  value  of  the  boys’  club  is 
that,  while  't  satisfies  the  boy’s  instinct  for 
organization  it  teaches  him  how  to  govern  him¬ 
self  and  to  submit  to  discipline,  the  thing  of 
which  he  stands  in  special  need.  And  he  takes 
kindly  to  the  training.  There  are  many  boys’ 
clubs  in  New  York  to-day— more  than  thirty  or 
forty  below  Houston  street  alone,  probably — 
but  there  are  always  fourj  applicants  for  mem¬ 


bership  for  every  one  who  can  be  taken  in. 
This  is  the  district  in  which  crowds  are  shut 
out  of  the  schools  for  lack  of  room  and  in  which 
the  police  find  gangs  of  young  thieves  multiply¬ 
ing  fast. 

“Public  recognition  of  these  facts  has  resulted 
in  provision  being  made  for  school  playgrounds 
and  for  small  parks  with  children’s  playgrounds 
attached.  But  the  need  is  so  great  that  it  has 
only  grown  with  the  effort.  Very  lately  it  has 
entered  a  new  phase  that  deserves  the  sharpest 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

“One  great  difiSculty  has  always  been  to  find 
room  for  the  boys’  gatherings.  The  appearancs 
of  vast  numbers  of  saloon  clubs,  incorporated 
under  the  Raines  law,  has  met  this  demand* 
These  clubs  are,  it  is  well  understood,  simply 
Sunday  saloons.  They  are  run  in  connection 
with  the  saloon,  the  club  room  being  behind 
or  above  it.  On  the  six  week  days,  when  the 
saloon  resumes  its  normal  sway,  the  club  room 
is  unused.  It  is  natural  that  the  boys  should 
discover  their  opportunity  here,  and  as  natural, 
perhaps,  that  the  saloon  Keeper  should  not  re¬ 
fuse  it.  It  is  reported  that  all  through  the  tene¬ 
ment  districts  clubs  of  boys,  sometimes  of  boys 
and  girls  together,  are  accepting  the  shelter 
thus  provided.  It  is  not  the  saloon,  but  the 
club,  that  tempts  the  young.  For  the  sake  of 
the  one  they  take  the  other.  But  the  partner¬ 
ship  is  suggestive  of  mischief  that  is  not  to  be 
borne.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the  saloon  must 
be  the  poor  man’s  club.  It  must  at  any  cost 
be  prevented  from  becoming  the  children’s. 

“That  the  saloon  keeper  is  not  always  passive 
in  the  transaction  is  shown  by  an  instance,  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  the  College  Settlements,  of  a 
saloon  keeper  in  Tenth  street,  who  gave  a  club 
of  boys  and  girls  room  on  condition  that  they 
‘should  treat.’  One  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the 


MOST  WELCOME 

WEDDING  GIFT. 

rSnviPlf  _  STRONG 


**  Mother* s  Machine  ** 

With  Latest  Improvements.  Ligbtett 
Running,  Easiest  Managed. 

Greatly  aids  domestic  bliss, 

CllSINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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SPEDCERlAn 


DROP  US  A  LINE 

If  you  wish  to  select  a  STEEL 
PEN  suitable  for  your  handwriting 


Sample  Card  SIXTEEN  PENS,  difTerent  patterui, 
for  every  alyle  of  writing,  including  the  VERTICAL 
SYSTEM,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
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club,  as  reptortod  by  a  girl  member,  was  that 
any  of  the  boys  who  ‘got  funny’  should  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  cents,  which  was  a  way  of  saying,  of 
course,  that  for  ten  cents  any  boy  might  ‘get 
funny,’  and  incidentally  a  means  of  raising  the 
money  to  fulfil  the  saloon  keeper’s  condition. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  allowed.  The  question  is  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  A  way  might  perhaps  be  found  to  for¬ 
bid  the  saloons  to  shelter  such  clubs.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  A  substitute  must  be  provided. 
This  ought  to  be  found  in  the  public  schools. 
They  have  room  and  to  spare,  mostly  unused  in 
these  evening  hours,  for  all  the  clubs  that 
would  apply,  furnishing  proper  guarantees  that 
property  would  not  be  destroyed.  That  danger 
I  do  not  believe  exists,  even  in  the  roughest  dis¬ 
tricts.  Of  course,  the  proposition  is  not  to  turn 
the  children  in  without  adult  supervision  ;  but, 
even  without  it,  I  think  the  risk  of  abuse  of 
such  a  privilege  would  be  very  small.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  boys  would  be  found  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  pay  such  a  nominal  rent  as 
would  compensate  janitors  for  cleaning  up  and 
setting  to  rights.  In  one  or  two  instances  prin¬ 
cipals  have  of  their  own  accord  granted  this  use 
of  the  school-rooms  upon  application  of  their 
pupils,  I  am  told,  but,  finding  it  to  be  against 
the  rule,  have  recalled  the  permission  given. 

“That  such  a  rule  should  exist  is  perhaps 
natural ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
it  be  changed.  The  schools  after  all  belong  to 
the  people — for  educational  purposes,  truly. 
And  what  more  distinctly  educational  purpose 
could  there  be  than  this  of  getting  the  children 
away  from  the  street,  whose  education  is  all 
bad?  As  an  educational  agency,  the  boys’ 
club  holds  rank  next  to  the  kindergarten. 

“Some  of  the  schools  are  now  used  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  for  evening  classes.  These  need  not 
interfere;  but  even  if  they  did.  there  are 
enough  standing  empty.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  any  good  objection  to  such  a  plan  at  any 
time,  especially  hard  in  view  of  the  mischief 
now  afoot.  The  proposition  is  neither  new  nor 
untried.  In  London  the  plan  has  been  tried  for 
now  six  years  with  growing  success.  A  society 
that  has  for  its  President  Lady  Jeune  and  among 
its  officers  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the  Bishop  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
entertains  the  children  weekly  in  the  schools. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  cities  differ.  The 
proper  course  for  New  York  is  clearly  outlined 
in  the  demand  for  club  rooms  and  the  emergency 
which  it  has  caused.  In  the  Conference  of 
Social  Settlements,  perhaps  in  cooperation  with 
the  Public  Education  Society,  is  found  just  such 
a  body  as  might  be  with  confidence  intrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan,  and  which 
would  probably  gladly  accept  it. 

“I  respectfully  submit  the  proposition  that 
the  Council  requst  the  Board  of  Education  to 
authorize  the  use  of  school  rooms  not  demanded 
for  other  purposes,  when  not  otherwise  in  use. 
as  club  rooms  for  children  in  the  district,  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  guarantee  that  the  priv¬ 
ilege  will  not  be  abused.’’ 

The  Council  fell  in  with  the  idea  enthusi¬ 
astically,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  Mr.  Riis  is  a  member,  to  make  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Council  also  decided  to  stir  up  District 
Attorney  Olcott  on  the  subject  of  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  the  Tombs. 

All  the  Paris  papers  are  commenting  on  the 
success  of  the  bicycle  exhibition  now  being  held 
in  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie.  A  few  Sundays 
ago  41,000  persons  visited  the  exhibition.  Among 
the  novel  and  interesting  machines  exhibited  is 
an  ice  sextuplet,  built  to  go  on  ice  and  crusted 
snow  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  a  minute.  The 
wheels,  which  are  spiked,  revolve  through  the 
centre  of  a  pair  of  thin  sleds,  the  spikes  just 
passing  beneath  the  surface. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  THREATENED. 

Office  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
54  William  Street.  New  York  City. 

To  THE  Reverend  Clergy  : 

The  enemies  of  civil  service  reform  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  preparing  for  a  combined 
assault  upon  her  reform  system  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  her  legislature,  in  a  fashion  so  plausible 
in  appearance  that  it  may  easily  deceive  the 
friends  of  reform  who  do  not  understand  the 
practical  methods  essential  for  its  success.  This 
assault  has  for  its  one  purpose  to  get  rid  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  by  substituting, 
for  the  present  examinations  under  it,  a  series 
of  detached  and  miscellaneous  examinations, 
under  which  the  official  head  of  every  depart¬ 
ment — State  and  Municipal  alike — will  have  a 
special  examination,  to  be  devised  and  controlled 
by  himself,  and  which  will  be  the  only  one  re¬ 
quired  for  entrance  to  the  part  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  over  which  he  presides. 

We  shall  be  told  that  under  the  new  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  competitive  examinations  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  ;  that  merit  and  fitness  will  be  tested  by 
them ;  and  that  thus  will  be  fulfilled  that  noble 
requirement  of  the  New  York  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  reads,  “Appointments  and  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State,  and  of  all 
the  civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities  and 
villages,  shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and 
fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  practicable, 
by  examinations,  which,  so  far  as  practicable, 
shall  be  competitive.’’ 

Any  one  who  knows  that  those  who  are  urging 
this  change  are  the  very  men  who,  either  as 
Tammany  Hall  Democrats  or  as  nominal  Repub¬ 
licans,  have  been  closely  allied  for  years  in  bit¬ 
ter  opposition  to  civil  service  reform,  will  find 
it  easy  to  perceive  why  they  favor  such  methods 
of  examination.  If  every  head  of  a  department 
and  great  office  is  to  have  examinations  to  suit 
himself,  he  must  be  allowed  to  make  the  rules 
for  regulating  them,  and  to  fix  the  conditions  of 
entering  them.  The  examiners  themselves  must 
be  appointed  by  him ;  and  they  will  be  compli¬ 
ant  to  his  will.  Then  from  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  reported  by  them  to  him  he  will  select  the 
one  he  prefers,  among  all  those  examined.  Un¬ 
der  such  a  system,  free  and  honest  competition, 
such  as  the  New  York  Constitution  requires, 
will  no  longer  exist.  The  examinations  could 
easily  be  so  manipulated,  with  no  Commission 
in  the  way  to  prevent  it.  that  any  list  of  appli¬ 
cants  which  a  political  organization  would  send 
in,  would  be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  office. 
Ample  experience  has  already  proven  that  under 
such  a  system  the  examinations  would  tend  to 
become  a  fraud  and  a  sham,  and  would  bring 
the  name  of  civil  service  examinations  into  con¬ 
tempt,  while  the  very  thing  which  our  assail¬ 
ants  seek  would  be,  as  its  final  and  disastrous 
result,  the  establishment  of  the  spoils  system  by 
law. 

All  these  facts  have  been  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  history  of  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  departments  of  the  United  States 
government.  That  history  proves,  beyoad  doubt, 
that  no  fair  examination  can  be  obtained  unless 
the  examiners  are  wholly  independent  of  those 
who  appoint  to  office.  Laws  enacted  in  1853  and 
1855  provided  for  the  classification  of  clerkships 
in  the  great  departments  and  in  some  of  the  local 
offices,  and  examinations  were  required  before 
appointments  could  be  made  to  these  clerkships. 
But  unfortunately,  these  examinations  were 
under  the  control  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  officers,  without  any  Commission  to  take 
charge  of  them, — just  as  the  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
form  propose  to  place  them  now.  The  result 
was,  that  political  parties  and  their  managers, 
as  well  as  'members  of  Congress,  combined  in 
attacks  upon  the  officers  having  charge  of  the 
examinations,  who  were  unable  to  make  any 
effective  resistance  to  their  demands.  Parties 
and  their  leaders  took  care  that  no  man  should 


be  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  or  offices  who  was  not  likely  to  comply 
with  their  demands  in  regard  to  examinations. 
The  result  was,  that  there  was  no  true  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and  how  farcical  in  practice  the  examina¬ 
tions  became,  is  illustrated  by  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  Colonel  Silas  W.  Burt  now  a  New 
York  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform  is  greatly  indebted, 
who,  when  he  applied  for  appointment  as  clerk 
at  the  Naval  Office  of  New  York  in  1869,  was  ex¬ 
amined  thus:  “What  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.’’  “How  much  is  eight  times  eight.’’ 
Having  answered  these  questions  with  perfect 
correctness  he  secured  his  appointment,  and 
thus  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  the  utter  failure  of  this  form  of  depart¬ 
mental  examination  in  the  United  States  civil 
service,  which  led  to  the  development  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  reform  sentiment,  and  to  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  indispensable  need  of  an  inde- 

endent  Civil  Service  Commission  which  should 

ave  charge  of  all  examinations.  The  whole 
contest  for  civil  service  reform  in  this  country 
has  been  for  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
amination  which  will  exclude  party  tests  and 
make  true  non-partisan  competition  on  the  basis 
of  capacity  and  character  possible.  The  salu¬ 
tary  utility  of  such  commissions  results  directly 
from  their  organization.  Adherents  of  different 
parties  must  be  among  their  membership,  which 
makes  party  favoritism  nearly  impossible;  the 
entire  proceedings  of  the  Commission  must  be 
public,  and  a  matter  of  record  ;  they  are  required 
to  disregard  party  opinions  and  to  resist  party 
pressure ;  they  have  a  duty  to  investigate  and 
expose  frauds,  and  the  use  of  partisan  influence 
in  the  examinations  and  appointments:  and  they 
are  required  to  submit  detailed  reports  of  all 
their  proceedings,  which  in  turn  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceal  their  own  faults. 

The  effect  of  the  institution  of  such  commis¬ 
sion,  whether  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  State  or  municipal  governments, 
has  been  such  a  curtailing  of  the  power  of  party 
machines  that  they  have  been  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  spoils  politicians  of  every  name,  but  in 
every  case  these  attacks  have  been  utterly  re¬ 
pulsed.  They  have  not  proven  an  offense  com¬ 
mitted  by  any  Commissioner.  They  have  not 
shown  a  single  one  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
questions  to  be  unfit.  So  beneficial  have  been 
the  results  that  from  14,000  places  in  the  National 
civil  service  placed  under  their  rules  in  1883, 
these  rules  now  extend  to  85,000  offices,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  grades  of  examinations. 
Likewise,  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  two 
thirds  as  many  grades  have  been  adopted  by  the 
State’s  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  the 
effect  of  bringing  men  and  women  of  superior 
character  and  capacity  into  the  State’s  service, 
thus  raising  the  service  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  effecting  a  great  saving  of  money  to 
the  State,  which  was  formerly  wasted  by  incom¬ 
petent  or  dishonest  officials.  As  to  the  officers 
so  appointed  through  commissions,  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  our  common  schools  for  their  training 
has  been  amply  vindicated.  In  Massachusetts, 
among  2,613  persons  examined  by  that  State’s 
civil  service  commission  in  the  past  year,  2.578 
of  them  had  only  a  common  school  education, 
while  only  thirty  five  of  them  had  attended  col¬ 
lege:  and  substantially  the  same  ratio  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  Meantime,  this  reform  system 
interferes  in  no  way  with  legitimate  and  com¬ 
plete  party  organization.  It  interferes  only  with 
the  interests  of  spoilsmen,  whose  contests  for 
offijes  at  every  change  ot  administration  have 
been  proven  again  and  again  to  be  an  unfailing 
source  of  weakness,  and  not  of  strength,  to  every 
political  party  after  it  comes  into  power. 

Examinations  by  civil  service  commissions 
have  just  fairly  begun  to  rescue  our  country  and 
our  State  from  the  degrading  effects  of  the  spoils 
system.  Shall  we  now  permit  machine  poli¬ 
ticians,  by  a  return  to  this  long  discredited 
system  of  sham  departmental  examinations,  to 
arrest  all  further  progress?  ft  is  feared  by  many 
that  the  combined  power  of  the  spoilsmen  of  both 
parties  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany  is  sufficient 
to  carry  this  proposed  reversal  of  civil  service 
reform  through,  unless  a  most  pronounced  and 
general  protest  from  their  constituents  shall  de¬ 
ter  them.  We  apfieal,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
to  you,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  to^ex- 
ert  your  influence  to  the  utmost,  to  prevent  "the 
consummation  by  our  lawmakers,  of  such  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  State,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
lasting  injury  to  her  best  interests. 

W,  H.  Thomson,  M.  D., 
Dorman  B.  Eaton, 

George  R.  Bishop. 

Committee. 

Attest : 

Carl  Schurz,  President, 

George  McAneny,  Secretary. 


January  21,  1807, 
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Very  likely  the  Dorcas  Society,  the 
King’s  Daughters  or  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  want  funds 
to  carry  on  their  work  this  winter.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  in  contemplation  a  new 
organ  or  carpet  for  the  Sunday-school,  or 
possibly  the  Church  debt  is  troubling  you. 
We  have  a  plan  for  providing  money 
for  any  of  these  objects.  Write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mbs.  Gborob  H.  McOrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brbwstkr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Cljira  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

A  PUZZLING  CASE. 

Once  more  a  man’s  problem  is  before  us, 
which  we  want  to  put  before  our  readers.  His 
family  has  been  under  our  care  for  many  months, 
ever  since  the  man  lost  a  good  position  on  the 
White  Star  docks  because  he  had  been  drinking, 
not  regularly,  but  occasionally,  and  the  conli- 
dence  of  "the  company  was  shaken.  The  wife 
says  the^mptation  came  through  a  companion, 
who  led  him  on  and  then  stepped  into  hie  place, 
when  he  was  discharged.  However  that  may  be, 
lack  of  work  and  the  consequent  privation  and 
discouragement  brought  more  temptation,  and 
when  the  Charity  Organization  Society  sent  him 
with  another  man  to  deliver  wood  to  one  of  their 
patrons,  canned  goods  were  missed  from  the  cellar. 
Our  man  could  not  remember  taking  anything, 
but  had  to  confess  that  he  had  been  too  intoxi¬ 
cated  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  so  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  three  months.  Now  he  is 
out  and  trying  to  reestablish  himself.  He  seems 
to  have  learned  his  hard  lesson  and  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  his  old  temptations,  but  people 
are  unwilling  to  try  him.  We  believe  that  if 
confidence  was  shown  in  him  and  work  provided, 
he  would  be  faithful.  He  is  active  and  intellV- 
gent,  would  be  a  good  porter  or  would  do  any¬ 
thing. 

A  new  baby  came  while  he  was  in  prison,  and 
the  mother  can  no  longer  earn  anything  and  all 
that  the  family  of  five  have  to  depend  upon  is 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  earned  by  a  fifteen 
year  old  girl,  a  homeless  relative  who  was  taken 
in  and  adopted  in  their  better  days  and  is  thus 
returning  the  kindness  received.  Is  there  no 
one  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  and  give  the 
poor  fellow  one  more  trial,  for  if  he  falls  back 
discouraged  now,  there  will  be  little  hope  of  re¬ 
claiming  him  later?  We  would  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestion  or  aid. 

Our  Superintendent  is  very  much  pleased 
with  two  boxes  that  have  just  come  from  coun¬ 
try  circles,  one  containing  groceries  and  pro¬ 
visions  which  she  can  give  the  mothers  in  such 
emergencies  as  this,  and  another  full  of  jellies  and 
canned  fruits  that,  as  she  puts  it,  are  “such  a 
help  to  the  children  with  their  dry  bread  when 
they  don’t  have  much  else.’’  The  King’s 
Daughters  who  prepared  and  packed  this  box 
will  like  to  think  of  the  little  people  smacking 
their  lips  over  this  rare  treat,  and  others  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  their  example  and  send  us 
more  such  delicacies  out  of  their  abundance. 


TOO  HEAVILY  BURDENED. 

The  factory  inspectors  who  reported  on  the  un¬ 
sanitary  condition  of  the  expensive  dressmakers’ 
establishments  have  unluckily  no  control  over 
other  features  of  their  business.  It  is  doubtful, 
says  The  Sun,  “if  anybody  has  control  over  one 
phase  especially  which  is  to  be  observed  by  many 
people.  The  Fifth  avenue  stages, as  well  as  the  few 
remaining  horse  car  lines,  are  patronized  late  in 
the  afternoon  by  little  girls  loaded  down  with 
heavy  boxes,  apparently  quite  beyond  their 
strength  to  carry.  The  Fifth  avenue  stages  are 
in  particular  the  vehicles  that  they  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  they  cause  the  other  passengers  is 
forgotten  in  the  sympathy  their  pathetic  appear¬ 
ance  arouses.  They  are  usually  clad  in  poor  and 
insufficient  clothes,  and  are  rarely  more  than  ten 
years  old.  The  heavy  wooden  boxes  they  carry 
are  marked  with  the  names  of  fashionable  and 
expensive  dressmakers,  and  the  garments  they 
carry  are  worth  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 
But  the  bearers  form  one  of  the  most  pitiable 
sights  that  the  streets  provide,  as  the  girls  strug¬ 
gle  along  under  their  cumbersome  and  un- 
wieldly  burdens.’’ 


REV.  JOHN  V.  C.  NELLIS,  Ph.D. 

The  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Gil- 
bertsville  have  always  had  a  warm  place  in  their 
hearts  for  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Nellis,  who  endeared  himself 
to  them  all  during  his  seven  years’  pastorate  of  the 
church.  He  was  man  of  sound  learning,  orthodox, 
of  broad  sympathies,  and  w'ithal  was  personally 
welcome  very  where.  It  was  during  Dr.  Nellis’  pas¬ 
torate  that  the  stone  church  was  built.  He  laid  its 
cornerstone,  and  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer.  The 
pastorate  was  also  one  of  spiritual  power,  theprayer- 
meeting  receiving  permanent  quickening  by  his  in 
fluence,  and  a  large  number  being  received  into  the 
church.  With  deep  interest  have  all  been  following 
Dr.  Nellis  in  his  losing  battle  with  sickness  and 
death.  At  the  time  when  the  church  met  here,  Sat¬ 
urday,  Jail.  2d,  for  the  Preparatory  Lecture,  the 
remains  of  Dr.  Nellis  were  borne  away  to  Walton 
for  burial.  At  the  communion  service  on  the  Lord’s 
day  following,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nestor  Light, 
recalled  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nellis  closed  his  public 
ministry  in  the  beautiful  church  built  during  his 
pastorate,  counting  it  a  happy  providence.  His  last 
appearance  in  public  w^as  at  the  November  commun¬ 
ion,  when  he  spoke  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fi.shes,  and  how  the  bread  increased  in  the  disciples’ 
hands  so  that  there  was  enough  for  each  person  in 
the  company  to  have  a  sufficiency  and  still  leave  an 
abundance.  We  shall  never  forget  these  words 
which  he  spake  while  he  was  yet  with  us.  Our 
thoughts  follow  him  tenderly  and  reverently  into 
the  world  where  he  wdll  receive  the  crown  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  ministry,  and  join  the  devoted  partner  of  his 
life’s  work.  N.  L. 


GENERAL  WALKER’S  W’AR  RECORD. 

As  a  soldier,  the  record  of  the  late  General  Francis 
A.  Walker  was  a  brilliant  one.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  comrades,  honored  and  esteemed  for  his  effici¬ 
ency  and  bravery,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  adjutant-generals  serving  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  went  to  the  war  with  the  15th 
Massachusetts,  and  was  early  appointed  as  an  as 
sistant  adjutant-general.  In  1863  he  was  promoted 
to  the  post  of  adjutant-general  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  war 
served  in  that  position  with  great  distinction,  being 
in  that  time  attached  to  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Church  and  Hancock.  Considered  merely  as  an 
adjutant-general,  his  great  promptitude  and  exact¬ 
ness,  joined  to  the  thorough  method  which  he  ap 
plied  to  the  smalle.st  part  of  his  duties,  made  him  a 
perfect  staff  oflScer.  As  a  soldier  in  the  broad  sen'e 
of  the  word,  he  was  a  splendid  type  of  what  the 
American  army  officer  should  be.  He  bad  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  exalted  sense  of  military  duty,  which 
entered  into  all  his  own  work,  and  which  be  applied 


to  that  of  all  those  under  him,  making  his  depart¬ 
ment  thoroughly  efficient  and  well-handled.  The 
Boston  Transcript  says  that  General  Walker  wasfa 
man  of  the  greatest  personal  bravery.  He  was  in 
many  hard  battles  in  the  course  of  his  army  career, 
and  never  in  one  of  them  did  he  fail  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  bravery,  coolness  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  He  was  repeatedly  mentioned  for  his  bravery, 
by  commanding  generals  in  their  despatches  to 
headquarters,  and  was  twice  breveted  for  distin¬ 
guished  services,  receiving  first  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  afterwards  that  of  brigadier-general,  which  he 
bore  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  At  Chancellorsville 
he  was  wounded,  and  at  Reams  Station,  while  car¬ 
rying  despatches  across  a  part  of  the  field  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  be  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  sent  with  a  party  of  other  prison¬ 
ers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Richmond,  but  on  the 
march  there  he  managed  to  make  his  escape.  He 
swam  the  Appomattox  at  night  in  his  attempt  to 
rejoin  the  Union  forces,  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  lines  he  again  tell  iuto  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 
Tne  second  time  he  did  not  escape,  and  he  was 
finally  exchanged. 


DR.  NICOLL  ON  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

Dr.  Nicoll,  who  came  to  this  country  with  Mr. 
Barrie,  read  the  American  newspapers  while  he 
was  here,  and  audaciously  admits  that  he  likes 
them.  He  has  confessed  to  the  Westminster 
Budget  that  in  his  opinion  no  American  institu¬ 
tion  is  more  misunderstood  abroad  than  the 
press.  He  thinks  our  newspapers  less  sensational 
than  they  seem  to  be,  and  says  very  truly,  that 
you  may  look  in  vain  in  them  for  such  matter  as 
the  divorce  reports  which  the  most  proper  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  publish.  Undoubtedly  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  like  the  newspaper  we  have  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  any  others  in  the  market ;  but  we 
are  so  continually  advised  that  our  passion  for 
them  is  guilty,  that  while  we  satisfy  it  with 
prodigality,  we  seldom  attempt  to  justify  or  even 
to  excuse  it,  so  that  to  hear  our  journals  praised 
by  a  visitor  excites  emotions  of  considerable 
novelty.  After  all,  a  liking  for  newspapers  is, 
like  a  liking  for  one’s  fellow -creatures,  apt  to 
concentrate  itself  on  individuals.  If  Dr.  Nicoll 
had  been  impolitic  enough  to  say  which  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  he  liked,  his  comments  would  have 
gained  in  interest  all  that  they  lost  in  discretion. 
— Harper’s  Weekly. 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  better  companion  than 
a  good  book.  It  does  all  the  talking,  gives  one 
a  chance  to  think,  and  never  lead,  us  into  bad 
company. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


A  COURSE  IN,  OR  THE  STUDY  OF, 
CHURCH  MUSIC. 

By  John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.  D. 

The  uncertainty  of  criticism  is  as  great  in 
music  as  in  literature  or  art.  Not  only  per¬ 
sonal  taste  but  the  tradition  of  any  school  or 
period  enters  so  largely  into  judgment  that  the 
dictum,  good  or  bad,  may  be  passed  honestly  by 
one  critic  only  to  be  disputed  by  another  equally 
honest  and  competent.  And  even  within  the 
church,  where  the  use  and  abuse  of  music  may 
be  defined  with  some  distinctness  there  is  yet 
room  for  wide  divergence  of  taste  and  usage.  A 
massive  fugal  anthem  in  the  English  style  sud¬ 
denly  presented  to  a  congregation  accustomed 
only  to  simpler  form,  would  so  break  in  on  local 
tradition  as  to  seem  in  its  very  elaboration  un¬ 
suitable  as  worship  music.  The  songs  of  the  re¬ 
vivalists,  which  certainly  have  at  times  served 
a  purpose,  so  grate  and  jar  upon  a  congregation 
accustomed  to  a  more  reverent  and  higher  type 
of  musical  performance  as  not  only  to  seem,  but 
actually  to  be  at  such  time  and  place  distinctly 
detrimental  and  irreligious.  And  so  of  the  more 
romantic  quartet  and  solo  styles  of  work  to  which 
some  of  us  are  accustomed  and  which  to  others 
are  strange. 

Our  efiForts  for  the  uplifting  and  purifying  of 
music  as  a  means  to  worship,  however  true  in 
purpose  and  lofty  in  ideal,  will  be  limited  just 
as  often  as  we  disregard  the  habit  and  training 
of  hearers.  We  cannot  say  as  in  medicine, 
“You  must  take  what  you  don’t  like  because  we 
know  it  is  best  for  you.’’  For  in  music  when 
we  fail  to  please,  we  fail  to  help.  It  is  not  con¬ 
cession  to  lower  standards  which  accomplishes 
results;  rather  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
abilities  as  well  as  the  needs  of  those  whose  hab¬ 
its  of  hearing  and  worshipping  have  been  formed 
under  such  standards. 

But  there  are  in  worship  music,  in  spite  of 
divergence  of  thought  and  habit,  underlying 
principles,  applicable  to  all  times  and  places, 
which  clear  the  sight,  and  lighten  the  task  of 
selecting  and  prei>aring  church  music.  For  the 
study  of  its  different  schools  show  that  apart 
from  tastes  and  modes,  that  which  has  survived 
and  become  calssic,  whether  of  Palestrina  or 
Bamby,  possesses  such  simplicity  as  to  be  easily 
understood  without  ever  lapsing  into  the  trivial. 
It  is  always  beautiful.  It  gives  true  expression 
to  a  worthy  text.  But  besides  this  it  reveals  as 
does  every  dignified,  artistic  effort,  complete 
command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  composer’s 
art  of  its  own  time.  For  worship  music  must 
not  aim  to  be  merely  churchly  as  different  and 
perhaps  inferior  to  what  is  secular,  but  must  be 
a  part  of  the  best  musical  effort  of  its  age.  If 
our  present  church  compositions  make  a  lesser 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  and  mus  1  intelli¬ 
gence  than  modern  secular  work,  the\  are  not 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  highest  useful¬ 
ness.  Its  dignity,*  finally,  consists  in  perfect 
balance  between  simplicity  of  thought  and  elab¬ 
oration  of  treatment. 

The  study  of  such  principles  of  selection  has 
been  taken  up  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of 
Music  where  an  analysis  class  was  formed,  men¬ 
tion  of  whose  programs  and  subjects  has  already 
been  made  in  The  Evangelist.  Much  of  the 
material  had  been  previously  used  in  a  course 
of  lectures  given  before  the  Yale  Theological 
Seminary.  Beginning  with  compositions  by 
American  writers  for  quartet  choir,  a  study  was 
made  of  their  intrinsic  musical  worth,  of  their 
adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  worship  as  well 
as  to  the  real  merit  of  this  form  of  choir.  Then 
came  the  stronger  compositions  for  larger  choirs, 
comparisons  being  drawn  between  the  severe 
style  of  English  Cathedral  music  and  the  more 
dramatic  writing  of  Buck,  Chadwick,  and  other 
Americans.  Six  or  more  compositions  were  put 
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into  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  class  for 
each  weekly  session,  and  universal  participation 
in  discussion,  in  playing,  or  in  singing  was  al¬ 
ways  insisted  on. 

For  all  choirs  but  the  large  trained  choruses 
of  our  well  appointed  city  churches  the  available 
repertory  of  good  anthems  is  small.  Anything 
in  the  quartet  or  small  chorus  form  has  too  often 
been  used  without  regard  to  its  musical  merit. 
A  feature  was  made  of  the  listing  and  analysis 
of  examples  of  such  English  compositions  as  are 
capable  of  effective  rendering  by  these  smaller 
choirs.  A  considerable  group  of  anthems  as, 
for  instance,  most  of  Foster’s  and  Roberts’, 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  heavy  choruses  of  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Stainer.  But  this  difference  is  also 
often  found  among  the  works  of  one  writer,  wit¬ 
ness  “The  Wilderness’’  and  “0_Saviour  of  the 
World,’’  both  by  Sir  John  Goss. 

Gounod  and  Mendelssohn  were  taken  up  as 
representatives  of  the  two  elements  of  rich  har¬ 
monic  coloring  and  pure  musicianly  part  writ¬ 
ing.  “O  Day  of  Penitence,’’  by  Gounod,  a 
magnificent  example  of  dramatic  description  ac¬ 
complished  almost  without  suggestion  of  melody, 
shows  how  greatly  interpretation  of  a  text  may 
be  strengthened  by  harmonic  means.  In  a  quite 
different  way  Mendelssohn’s  chorus,  “He  watch¬ 
ing  over  Israel’’  from  “Elijah,’’  is  another  per¬ 
fect  church  anthem,  too  difiScult,  to  be  sure  for 
any  but  a  musicianly  choir,  and  accomplishing 
its  greatest  usefulness  as  a  means  of  worship 
only  when  presented  to  a  congregation  already 
accustomed  to  work  of  that  order.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  harmonic  effects  even  of  the  utmost 
artistic  elaboration  like  “O  Day  of  Penitence,’’ 
because  they  appeal  directly  to  the  musical  sense 
rather  than  to  the  musical  experience,  may  be 
presented  without  loss  of  force  to  those  who  are 
untrained  musically,  while  counterpoint  such  as 
“He  watching  over  Israel’’  being  the  art  of  the 
intellect  demands  intelligent  hearing  as  well  as 
performing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn 
deprecation  from  the  music  committee  who 
waited  upon  me  after  service  to  say  that  the 
quartet  was  “out”  all  through  what  had  really 
been  an  accurate  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s 
“O  come  every  one  that  thirsteth.  ”  Men¬ 
delssohn,  however,  is  not  always  so  elaborate 
and  must  remain  one  of  our  ideals  as  a  church 
composer. 

Other  studies  were  made  of  Choir  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Methods  of  Training,  The  Episcopal  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  forms  of  Vesper  Services  for  use  in 
other  churches.  The  membership  of  the  class 
during  this  first  term  included  organ  students, 
young  singers,  several  choir  directors  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  clergymen. 

Announcements  of  further  programs  and  plans 
of  work  will  appear  in  these  columns. 

J.  C.  G. 

Jan.  21.  _ 

The  next  examination  for  associateship  in  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  will  be  held  in  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  February.  Candidates 
should  register  with  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Hanchelt,  136  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Ex¬ 
amination  Prospectus  will  be  sent  at  request 
made  in  writing. 

Music  is  an  art  in  the  language  and  expression 
of  the  highest  ideals  in  man’s  nature.  It  un¬ 
consciously  lifts  humanity  to  realms  of  thought 
and  motion  far  above  those  they  are  ordinarily 
capable  of  reaching.  It  brings  into  joyous  ac¬ 
tivity  the  best  there  is  in  man.  The  poet  ex¬ 
presses  his  ideals  in  words.  They  have  their 
limitation,  but  when  wedded  to  music,  the  union 
becomes  a  divine  inspiration  that  sweeps  in  de¬ 
lightful  harmony  through  the  depths  of  man’s 
higher  nature. 

There  is,  to  one  who  is  deeply  moved  by  music, 
a  power  in  it  that  thrills  him  in  a  way  that  no 
other  outer  incitation  approaches. — Charles  G. 
Whiting. 
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The  Classic  Series 

Of  MUSIC  BOOKS 


THE  EMBODIMENT  OP  THE 
BEST  IN  MUSICAL  ART  .  . 

The  CiaMic  Seriet  of  music  books  sUud  pre¬ 
eminently  first  among  the  music  books  of  the 
world.  They  contain  the  very  highest  and  finest 
mde  of  music  ever  written.  All  the  best  works  of 
oie  great  masters  of  music  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  Every  music  lover  who  desires  to  have  the 
best  examples  of  musical  composition  should  order 
one  or  more  of  these  volumes. 

Classic  Vocal  Qems  for  £oprano,  31  songs. 
Classic  Vocal  Oems  for  Alto,  33  songs. 
Classic  Vocal  Oems  for  Tenor,  30  songs. 
Classic  Vocal  Oems  for  Bass,  35  songs. 
Song  Classics  for  Low  Voice,  40  songs. 
Classic  Tenor  Songs,  36  songs. 

Classic  Baritone  or  ^ss  Songs,  33  songs. 
Piano  Classics,  Vol.  1 , 44  pianoforte  pieces. 
Piano  Classics,  Vol.  2,  31  pianoforte  pieces. 
Classical  Pianist,  42  pianoforte  pieces. 
Young  People’s  Classics.  No.  1 . 

51  easy  pianoforte  pieces. 
Young  People’s  Classics.  No.  2, 

48  easy  pianoforte  pieces. 
Classic  Four*Hand  Collection. 

19  pianoforte  duets# 

Selected  Classics*  32  pianoforte  pieces. 

For  further  particulars^  send  for 
descriptive  circulars^  giving  list 
of  contents,  etc,,  free . 

Each  book  U  printed  in  the  bc^st  style  of  the 
mueic-printen’  art  The  modem  eiigrav^ 
transfer  proceM  is  employed;  only  the  finest 
quality  of  paper  is  used ;  and  the  binding  is  artistic  as 
well  as  substantial.  In  make-up  as  well  as  quality  of 
contents,  the  Classic  Series  stand  alone  at  the  top. 

Price,  Each  Volume,  Postpaid, 

Paper,  $1.00.  Boards,  $1.25.  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00. 
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A  BOOK  OF  GEMS  ! 

Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

By  Sankey,  McGranahan  and  Stebbins# 
This  New  Collection  of  Devotional  songs  used  by  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Sankby  in  the  great  meetings  held  in 
New  York  in  November  and  December 

IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  New  Songs 
by theAuthors.  Thesecanbeobtainedin 
other  book.  Is  pronounced  by  many 
of  our  leading  Evangelists  and  Singers 
“theheBtufthK  Srrira.*' 

JUST  THK  BOOK  yon  need 
this  winter.  Do  not  adopt  a  book  un- 
(  HLiuSe  3  Sacred  Songs  No.  1 

$25  per  100 ;  30  cts.  each,  if  by  mail. 
Ifyour  Bookseller  does  not  sell  it,  send 
*  to  the  Publishers, 

THE  BIOLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

CUa.,.  Hmm,  814  W.buh  kn.  74  East  SU  SI.,  S.w  Th*. 
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THE  GREAT  CHURCH  I  IPUT 
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estimate  free.  I.  P.  Frink.  SSI  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

Txrmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber,  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  bo 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Aovertisinq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofl9ce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  bo  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  as  second-eiass 
maU  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THM  BOAJtna. 

ome  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  ••  •• 

Church  Erection,  -  .  -  ••  “ 

Education .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  S.  S,  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  -  -  .  616  Market  St,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLISHnn  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
oreanlzes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Kxpense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  ahides. 
1'7!)  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  f25.00  starts  a  new  school,  nimlshing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  t800snpport8  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y  on  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dia  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
'eliglouB  services  in  Lecture  Room:  its  Branches,  11% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalitlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dei>endent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  pots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaUorir 
Maoatin^  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturgis,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chlllren  whose  parents  are  imable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
I  lotbed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Ita  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

Bervlce  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  ;30  to  4 :80  P.  M. ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 

p.M.  Day-schools,  0  to  11  ;40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jxbup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 

EOROE  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


PBESB  YTBJtlES. 

Ciih-ago  PrcHbvtery  will  bold  a  stated  meeting,  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  1,  at  10.30  a.m  ,  at  215  Wabash  Avenue. 

J.  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 


MARRIAOES. 

Melvi.n  -Kendall.— On  Thursday,  Jan.  7.  1807,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride.  Miss  Jennie  Kendall  and  R.  D.  Mel¬ 
vin,  M.D..  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Boughton,  all  of  Parker, 
South  Dakota. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Etamorlist  Is  published  in  ashapeeon 
yealent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wian  i 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  bast  ord« 
We  «an  supply  such  a  binder  for  26  oenta  each,  poatac 
--'eaaM.  Addreas  The  Btaeoeliet,  P.  U.  box  thso,  • 
York  City. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  ADVERTISE  PROF¬ 
ITABLY. 

Messrs.  Taylor  and  Pangborn  have  established  a 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity  for  intending 
advertisers,  in  the  Cumberland  Building,  945  Broad¬ 
way  and  173  Fifth  Avenue,  where  their  experience 
and  judgment  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  interested. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Taylor  has  had  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  experience  as  Advertising  Editor,  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  department  of  “Scribner’s  Month¬ 
ly”  (now  “The  Century”),  “St.  Nicholas,”  “The 
Churchman,”  and  other  choice  mediums.  Mr.  John 
W.  Pangborn  was  long  and  favorably  known  as, 
first,  the  Special  Advertising  Representative  of  the 
“Evening  Post,”  and  later,  for  twenty-five  years. 
Advertising  Manager  of  high-grade  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  city. 

They  are  most  cordially  commended  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  readers  of  The  Evangelist. 

OLD  DOMINION  LINE  DINNER. 

The  fifth  annual  dinner  given  by  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  Steamship  Company  to  its  officers  and  agents 
took  place  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  on  board 
of  the  steamer  “Jamestown,”  in  New  York.  The 
President  of  the  Company,  Capt.  H.  A.  Bourne,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Guillaudeu, 
Vice-President,  and  Mr.  William  Rowland,  Director. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the  President  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  of  the  Company  daring  th^  past 
year,  and  the  Vice-President  spoke  of  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Traffic  Department.  Mr.  George  V. 
Sloat,  Superintending  Engineer,  referred  to  the  En 
gineePs  Department,  and  many  other  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  spoke  during  the  evening. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  15,  1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  through  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  in  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.50  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5.30  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  car  and  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  the  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantic  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period,  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  throughout,  consonant  indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1897  promises  to  surpass  in  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  beautiful  Calendars 
entitled  “Stray  leaves  from  under  the  Catalpa.” 
On  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Rev.  The 
odore  L.  Cuyler,  whose  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  words”  in 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  our  many  thousands  of 
readers  in  our  own  land  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  culled  from 
the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  nom  de 
plume  tor  more  than  thirty  years  hss  been  “Under 
the  Catalpa.”  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  Cal¬ 
endar  can  now  be  bad,  and  those  desiring  one  should 
order  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00. 


Theodore  B.  Starr's  establishment,  at  No.  206 
Fifth  Avenue  and  No.  1126  Broadway,  was  more 
seriously  crippled  by  the  fire  which  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  December  30  than  was  reported  at  the 
time.  The  damages  to  the  building  were  such  that 
extensive  repairs  will  have  to  be  made,  unfitting  the 
place  for  business  daring  rheir  progress.  A  tem¬ 
porary  removal  has  been  made  to  No.  218  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where  the 
stock  is  now  displayed  as  advantageously  as  the 
smaller  quarters  will  allow.  Mr.  Starr  hopes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  bis  old  building  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 


Rev.  Alberto  I.  Diaz,  M.D.,  who  was  the  first  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Cuba,  and  who  was 
banished  from  that  island  by  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  opened  headquarters  of  the  Cuban  White 
Cross  Society  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Before  bis  banish¬ 
ment  he  established  over  forty  field  hospitals  where 
many  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  were  furnished 
with  surgical  and  medical  treatment.  He  asks  for 
material  aid  from  those  in  sympathy  with  the  sick 
and  wounded  sufferers. 


SIX-DAY  TOUR  TO  OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 
RICHMOND.  AND  WASHINGTON. 

On  January  28  the  second  of  the  present  series  of  per¬ 
sonally-conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  leave  New  York  by  special  train. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  besides  its  delightful  climate,  is 
rich  in  historical  associations.  It  has  long  been  a  fash¬ 
ionable  resort  and  its  popularity  is  increasing  every 
year.  Its  magnificent  hotels  are  the  marvel  of  visitors. 

Richmond  is  the  nucleus  around  which  has  gathered 
a  halo  of  national  history.  One  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  early  times,  it  rose  to  remarkable  prominence  as 
the  Capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  contains 
many  historic  points  and  monuments  to  many  men  fa¬ 
mous  In  American  history. 

Washington  is  now  attired  in  its  richest  and  most 
attractive  vestments.  The  social  season  is  on,  and  ball 
succeeds  ball  in  a  brilliant  maze  of  fashionable  etiquette. 

Tickets  for  this  tour,  including  transportation,  meals 
en  rmiU  in  both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and 
baggage,  hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Richmond,  and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about 
Richmond— in  fact  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period 
of  six  days— wili  be  sold  at  rate  of  $35.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $34.00  from  Trenton,  $33.00  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  re¬ 
turn  direct  by  regular  trains  within  six  days,  inclnding 
transportation,  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three- 
fourth  days'  board  at  Old  Point,  at  rate  of  $16.00  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $15.00  from  Trenton, 
$14.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  stations. 

Apply  to  ticket  agencies.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


On  Sept.  24  we  made  the  unique  Premium  offer  of 
a  photogravure  of  the  famous  painting  by  Lorimer, 
the  “Ordination  of  Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,’’  for 
one  new  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  and  $3.00. 
This  offer  has  been  accepted  by  very  many,  and  of 
our  large  importation  from  Edinburgh  we  have  now 
only  a  score  in  stock.  Any  who  desire  to  secure  a 
copy  should  send  in  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  at 
once,  enclosing  $3.00. 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are  having  a  special 
sale  this  month  of  all  current  and  standard  book.s 
in  their  retail  stock.  Some  are  marked  below  cost, 
and  all  at  much  less  than  the  usual  price. 


Childs.- In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  Jan.  8th,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hitchcock  Childs,  widow  of  Henry  Childs. 

Conklin.— At  her  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Doc.  31. 
1896,  Anna,  wife  of  Henry  W.  Conklin  and  daughter  of 
Hiram  and  Mary  Silliman  Swezey  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Rankin.— In  West  New  Brighton,  at  his  residence  iii 
Elm  Court,  Eames  Birge  Rankin,  M.D.,  in  the  list  year 
of  his  age. 


WOODIjAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  WINTER  IN  MEXICO.  A  lady  who  has  lived  a 
number  of  years  in  Mexico,  is  familiar  with  the 
country  and  experienced  in  travel,  desires  to  meet  two 
ladies  who  would  like  to  Join  her  in  a  few  months' 
travelj-and  sojourn  in  that  country,  on  very  moderate 
terms.  Address  A.  E.  L.,  office  of  Evangelist. 


A  LADY  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  Scottish 
dialect  from  earliest  childhood  wishes  to  give  pri¬ 
vate  readings  from  the  works  of  Ian  Mcl.aren  or  of  any 
other  Scotch  writer.  Address  S.  E.,  59  Union  Hall  st., 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 


WANTED— An  energetic  man  of  broad  culture  and 
wide  experience,  to  take  charge  of  a  I’reshyterian 
school  for  girls,  in  September,  1897.  Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Address  G.  L.,  care  Th»  Evangelist. 


WANTED,  by  a  middle-aged  American  lady,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper.  Is  competent  to  take  entire 
care  of  a  home  with  two  or  three  servants.  Is  also  fitted 
to  have  chargo  of  children.  Country  preferred. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  153,  Ellmira,  N.  V. 


WANTED— by  a  middle-aged  American  woman,  a 
position  as  housekeeper  or  mother’s  assistant. 
Country  preferred.  Be.st  of  references.  Adilress  A.  B., 
P.  O.  Lock  Box  153,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

ONE  who  has  some  knowledge  and  experienee  in  tlie 
retail  dry  goods  business,  who  has  a  desire  to  eome 
to  New  York  City,  with  the  positive  determ  nation  to 
succeed,  wanting  the  opportunilji,  to  mich  a  young  man.  if 
he  deserves  it,  Ihc  opixirtunity  will  be  given  by  a  New 
York  City  Retail  Dry  Gooils  Establishment.  Habits 
and  record  must  he  good.  Address,  stating  references  , 
“Advantage,”  60  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mas.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syhup  has  been  used  forov.r 
flfiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  « hlle 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  sod  Is  the  bes-. 
remedy  for  Dlarrbcea.  It  will  relieve  the  porr  little  sufferer 
Immedlstely.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  ev.  ry  part  of  the  world. 
Tv.  enty  flve  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  aid  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrub”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — At  the  January  communion 
twenty-three  members  were  added  to  Park  Church. 
With  steadily  growing  congregations  and  a  har¬ 
monious  and  working  people,  encouraged  by 
manifest  tokens  of  the  divine  favor,  the  new  year 
opens  most  hopefully  for  this  church  and  its 
faithful  pastor. 

Ejspbrance. — The  church  at  Esperance  has  been 
beautified  and  enlarged.  Rev.  W.  G.  Westervelt 
is  the  highly  esteemed  rastor.  Mrs.  Reagles  left 
a  bequest  of  $5,000  to  we  church  in  expression 
of  her  love  for  her  early  Christian  home.  A 
rededication  was  held  on  January  14.  The  pas- 
Ux  was  aided  by  Rev.  D.  Lyon,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  a  child  of  the  church.  Rev.  D. 
J.  Many,  Jr.,  a  former  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  N. 
Crocker,  D.D.  The  services  were  held  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Canandaigua. — Death  of  Mrs.  Lawrence. — 
The  happiness  of  the  New  Year  in  Canandaigua 
was  sadly  clouded  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
had  been  confined  to  the  house  only  a  few  days, 
and  the  news  of  her  very  serious  illness  was  a 
severe  shock  to  the  community.  Death  was  the 
result  of  peritonitis,  and  came  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  on  New  Year’s  day.  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  was  about  29  years  of  age  and  was  a  native 
of  England.  She  came  to  this  country  two  years 
ago  last  May  and  became  a  resident  of  Canan¬ 
daigua  in  the  following  October,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  church  there. 
She  was  a  woman  of  winning  personality  and 
early  became  endeared  to  the  community,  into 
whose  activities  she  at  once  entered  and  with 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  she  deeply  sympathized. 
Among  the  people  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
she  was  especially  beloved,  and  her  sudden  de¬ 
parture  is  almost  a  personal  bereavement.  She 
leaves,  besides  her  husband,  three  small  chil¬ 
dren.  There  also  survive  her  father  and  mother 
and  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of 
whom  live  in  the  Old  Country.  The  funeral  was 
held  on  Monday  afternoon,  January  4th.  Rev. 
Dr.  Campbell  conducted  the  service  at  the  house. 
At  the  church,  where  a  very  large  congregation 
assembled,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  O^ell  of  Fulton,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  the  bereaved  husband,  delivered 
an  impressive  sermon,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Elev.  Robert  Hill  assisted  in  the  service. 
The  burial  was  in  Woodlawn  cemetery. 

Onondaga  Vai.i.ky.— Death  of  Elder  Myron  M. 
Allen. — Sunday,  January  10th,  after  a  brief  ill 
ness.  Elder  Myron  M.  Allen  entered  the  heavenly 
rest.  Elder  Allen  was  widely  known  and  hon¬ 
ored  in  Central  New  York.  For  some  twenty 
years  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Oneida. 
Later  he  removed  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  Onon- 
d^a  Valley,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Whitnall.  Here  he  serv^  the 
church,  as  in  Oneida,  being  clerk  of  the  session. 
For  ten  years  he  was  joint  editor  and  proprietor 
of  The  Oneida  Despatch,  and  for  many  years : 
was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist 
and  also  of  other  papers.  Perfectly  unassuming 
in  character  he  was  a  man  of  singular  faith.  To 
him  the  constant  presence  of  his  Master  was  a 
simple  fact  aflSrmed  by  revelation  and  confirmed 
by  personal  experience.  “He  walked  with  God 
and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.’’  The  Sabbath, 
the  last  day  of  his  earthly  life,  was  fitly  closed 
by  the  “drawing  on’’  of  the  endless  ^bbath; 
and  he  passed  from  us  to  the  visible  presence  of 
Christ  and  to  the  reunion,  for  which  he  had  long 
looked,  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  with 
other  friends  who  had  gone  before.  He  was 
bom  in  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y.,  in  1827,  and  at 
an  early  age  gave  hie  heart  to  Christ.  His  life 
witnes^  many  changes ;  but  in  them  all  he  re¬ 
mained  true  to  his  faith,  “in  sunshine  and  in 
cloudy  weather,’’  (to  use  his  own  expression,) 
growing  in  the  graces  of  Christian  character. 

Utica. — Rev.  John  C.  Ball  was  installed  Janu¬ 
ary  12th,  pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  Utica.  The 
Rev.  Israel  N.  Terry  has  been  engaged  to  supply 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Utica,  for  this 
year.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Binghamton. — West  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Rev.  Samuel  Dunham,  pastor.  During  the  year 
1896  this  church  has  added  to  its  membership 
exactly  one  hundred  persons ;  thirty-two  by  let- 


BONEST  CURE  FOR  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

One  can’t  tell  the  truth  too  often.  Tobacco  is  injur- 
iouB  to  health,  disturbe  the  heart,  causes  nervousness. 
SURE*QUIT,  an  antidote  chewing  gum  destroys  crav¬ 
ing,  restores  the  system  to  its  normal  condition.  25c.  a 
box,  nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  and  sample  fr^. 
Eureka  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ter  and  sixty-eight  on  profession.  There  have 
been  removed  by  dismission,  twenty ;  by  death, 
twelve;  total,  thirty-two,  making  the  net  gain 
for  the  year  sixty-eight.  The  pastor  has  bap 
tized  ten  infants  and  forty-four  adults.  All 
departments  of  the  church  are  in  a  healthful 
condition.  Mr.  Dunham  has  just  completed  the 
twenty -fourth  year  of  hie  labors  with  this  people 
as  their  first  pastor.  Pastor  Dunham  is.  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  longest  settled  over  one  charge  of  all 
his  brethren  of  hie  city  or  Presbytery.  He  has 
been  with  his  people,  and  they  with  him.  in 
the  greatest  joys  and  also  the  deepest  afflictions 
that  come  to  our  mortal  estate.  Their  mutual 
esteem  and  love  is  as  a  tower  of  strength  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Downsville. — The  church  at  this  place  (Pres 
bytery  of  Otsego)  has  called  the  Rev.  Frank  E. 
Hoyt  of  Sodus  Centre,  and  he  has  accepted.  He 
will  also  supply  the  neighboring  church  at 
Shavertown. 

Little  Falls. — A  Prosperous  Year. — A  very 
large  congregation  was  present  at  the  January 
communion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Richardson,  stated 
that  there  had  been  sixty-four  additions  to  the 
membership  during  the  year  past,  forty  six  be 
ing  on  profession  of  faith  and  eighteen  by  letter ; 
there  have  been  three  deaths  and  five  dismissals. 
The  net  gain  in  members  is  fifty-nine,  and  the 
total  membership  is  now  over  G(X). 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cranford. — Special  Services  by  Rev.  W.  TV. 
Clark. — A  two  weeks’  ^ries  of  union  Gospel 
services  in  Cranford,  N.  J.,  under  charge  of 
Rev.  William  Walton  Clark  of  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
was  brought  to  an  end  Sunday  evening,  the  17th 
inst.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Presbyterians  and  Meth¬ 
odists  of  the  town  uniting  in  the  movement. 
Services  were  held  every  evening,  except  Satur¬ 
days,  and  two  afternoons  weekly.  A  large  union 
chorus  choir  was  in  attendance,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  (at  several  services)  of  Rev.  Benjamin  E. 
Dickhaut  of  Brooklyn,  and  (chiefly)  of  Mr.  E. 
A.  Johnson,  the  choirmaster  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  “Sacred  Songs,  No.  1’’  v^ere  used. 
Ihe  meetings  steadily  grew  in  interest  and  at¬ 
tendance  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  at  the  close 
regrets  were  expressed  by  many  that  they  were 
not  to  continue.  4  good  preparation  for  Mr. 
Clark’s  coming  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  Moody  to 
Cranford,  and  his  two  sermons  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  December  liith  last.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  Clark’s  work  a  number  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  Christian  life,  and  the  spiritual 
lives  of  many  believers  have  been  deepened  and 
quickened.  Mr.  Clark’s  methods  are  different  in 
certain  respects  from  those  of  any  other  evan¬ 
gelist  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  A  printed 
list  of  the  subjects  of  all  of  his  addresses  was 
circulated  at  the  b^inning  of  his  work ;  and 
his  message  was  principally  directed  to  believ¬ 
ers.  He  is  a  master  of  the  much  abused  art  of 
Bible  reading.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  one  superior 
to  him  in  the  line  of  presenting  the  treasures, 
new  and  old,  of  the  Word,  in  a  genuinely  help¬ 
ful  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining  manner. 
A  number  of  his  addresses  revealed  marked  orig¬ 
inality,  and  stirred  chords  of  thought  and  feel 
ing  that  are  not  commonly  touched.  Notably 
was  this  true  of  the  addresses  on  “Christian 
Assurance,’’  “Special  Featuresof  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels,’’  and  “The  Name  and  Titles  of  our  Lord.’’ 
Quiet  in  manner,  yet  earnest  and  fervent,  schol¬ 
arly  and  accomplished.  Mr.  Clark  is  well 
equipped  for  evangelistic  work  among  a  culti¬ 
vated  people.  It  has  been  very  encouraging  to 
see  the  large  number  of  quick  minded,  alert 
business  men  who  have  attended  these  services 
night  after  night  to  listen  to  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  one  who  never  resorts  to  any 
questionable  methods  in  gaining  a  hearing  for 
the  Truth.  George  Francis  Greene. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Point  Breeze  Church. — Rev.  Solon  Cobb. 
D.D.,  pastor,  received  an  addition  of  nineteen 
members  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year, 
in  this  church  of  suburban  Pittsburgh,  fifteen 
of  whom  were  on  profession  of  faitn. 

Butler. — A  Prosperous  Church. — Rev.  Will 
iam  E.  Oiler,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Butler, 
was  in  his  pulpit.  Sabbath  morning,  January  .3, 
for  the  first  time  for  five  months.  Dr.  S.  S. 
Gilson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  preached. 
That  paper  says:  The  pulpit  will  be  occupied 
next  ^bbath  by  Rev.  James  D.  Moflatt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  On 
Sabbath,  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Oiler  will  resume  his 
regular  pulpit  work,  as  his  health  is  now  re¬ 
stored.  The  Butler  congregation  is  very  pros¬ 
perous,  the  church  being  usually  crowded,  in 
eluding  the  gallery.  The  night  attendance  in 
this  church  is  very  large.  The  membership  is 


now  700,  and  a  number  of  families  are  unable 
to  obtain  pews. 

Brandt. — The  Harmony  Presbyterian  Church 
was  greatly  encouraged  on  Sunday  morning, 
January  10th,  by  the  reception  of  eleven  persons, 
eight  ujion  profession  of  faith  and  three  by  letter. 
Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer  (January  .310)  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  great  blessings  will  at 
tend  the  church  and  community  during  the  com 
ing  months.  Rev.  Fred  H.  Watkins  of  the 
Syracuse  Prestotery,  became  the  stated  supply 
of  the  church,  October  let.  1896. 

PiiTSHURGH.— The  Rev.  Hunter  Corbett.  D.D. , 
will  conduct  a  campaign  in  this  city  in  the  in 
terest  of  our  foreign  mission  work.  February 
7-14.  next.  It  will  begin  Sunday  morning.  Feb 
ruary  7.  by  a  service  in  the  West  End  Presby 
terian  Church.  Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo,  pastor,  at 
which  Dr.  Corbett  will  preach.  In  the  evening 
he  will  preach  in  the  South  Side  Church.  Rev. 
Stephen  A.  Hunter,  L.L.  D.,  pastor.  Mass  meet 
ings  will  be  held  during  the  w'eek  in  several 
churches  of  the  city,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  Dr.  Corbett,  assisted  by  Secretary  Arthur  ,1. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  David 
Gregg,  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  avenue  Church. 
Brooklyn,  and  others.  Dr.  Corbett  has  served 
our  Foreign  Mission  Board  at  Chee  Foo,  China, 
for  thirty  years,  and  last  summer  brought  his 
children  to  this  country  and  placed  them  at  the 
Wooster  (Ohio)  University.  During  the  visit  of 
these  brethren  to  Pittsburgh,  the  Presbyterian 
Union  will  tender  them  a  reception,  and  the 
compliment  will  be  extended  to  all  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  can  be  reached. 

OHIO. 

Dayton. — The  seven  Presbyterian  Churches 
here  are  vigorously  pushing  the  winter  cam¬ 
paign.  Special  Gospel  services  in  continuation 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  are  going  on  in  most  of 
them.  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Work  at  First  and 
Third  street,  respectively,  are  preaching  to  large 
audiences  every  Sunday  evening  under  the  aus 
pices  of  their  Men’s  Leagues.  Park  Church, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Bullard,  Jr.,  pastor,  maintains  its 
position  in  the  business  centre  notwithstanding 
that  only  a  few  of  its  families  live  in  the  vicin 
ity.  This  makes  incessant  pastoral  work  neces¬ 
sary.  The  church  has  maintained  an  average 
of  more  than  thirty  accessions  per  year  during 
the  present  pastorate.  The  Synml  of  Ohio  has 
adojited  a  modification  of  the  Indiana  plan  for 
its  Home  Mission  work.  This  plan  has  been  in 
successful  operation,  however,  in  Dayton  Pres¬ 
bytery  for  several  years. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  January  11th, 
dismissed  Rev.  William  T.  Mitchell  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Allahabad,  and  Rev.  William  O.  Ste¬ 
phen  to  that  of  Palmyra  ;  approved  the  Synoil’s 
plan  of  Home  Missions;  consolidated  the  Conu 
mitteesof  Home  Missions  and  Sustentation  until 
our  fall  meeting  when  further  action  will  bs 
taken,  the  joint  committee  to  be  known  as  that 
of  Home  Missions;  and  thanked  our  Superin 
tendent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bigger  for  his  presence 
and  helpfulness.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. — The  entire  cost  of  the  new 
Second  Church  and  furnishing  was  $60,000, 
which  is  nearly  all  provided  for.  The  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Withers  was  admitted  to 
probate  January  11,  and  among  other  bequests 
are  her  elegant  homestead  in  the  city  for  a  home 
for  aged  and  indigent  women.  She  also  left  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
a  number  of  houses,  the  income  of  which  shall 
be  for  the  worthy  poor  of  Bloomington.  She 
also  gave  8.3.  (XX)  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nicolafaville,  Ky.,  for  a  public  library. 

Maywood. — A  series  of  interesting  gospel  meet¬ 
ings  closed  on  January  10th  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Maywood.  There  were  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  conversions  with  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  religious  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Rev.  Charles  Currens.  pastor,  wel¬ 
comed  twenty-four  new  members  on  January 
10th. 

WISCONSIN. 

.Ashland.— During  the  past  year  the  First 
Presbyteriaii  Church  of  .Ashland,  Wisconsin,  has 
suffered  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work  through 
lack  of  suitable  accommodation.  Recently  the 
Trustees  met  and  resolved  upon  building  a  new 
house  of  worship  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000. 
The  work  on  the  new  building  is  well  com¬ 
menced.  and  with  the  spring’s  return  will  be 
again  taken  up  and  carried  forwaid  to  comple¬ 
tion.  .At  the  last  communion,  January  3d,  the 
session  welcomed  seventeen  members,  fourteen 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  channes  of  the  weather  cause 
Bronchial  Troubles.  '' Brown's  Bronchial  IVwhea”  will 
give  effective  relief. 
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of  whom  were  by  profession  of  faith.  This 
church  has  a  grand  mission  before  it,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  with  an  eldership  of  noble  and  conse 
cratetl  men  to  strengthen  its  pastor  and  aid 
him  in  his  work,  the  new  year  is  entered  with 
high  expectation.  The  work  of  the  Ejndeavor 
Society  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  the  Sun 
day  school  has  never  been  as  large  as  at  present. 

Milwaukee.— Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle.  D.D.,  pas 
tor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed 
ten  members  at  the  December  communion. 
Ihe  Ladies’  Aid  Society  passed  resolutions  of 
respect  for  Willliam  Wirt  Watkins,  deceased. 

Api'leto.n. — Rev.  William  D.  Thomas,  Ph. D.. 
of  La  Crosse,  preached  to  large  congregations  in 
the  Memorial  Church,  Appleton,  January  .‘kl. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  by  meetings 
in  the  chapel  every  night.  Rev.  John  McCoy  is 
the  pastor.  This  church  closed  the  year  with  all 
bills  paid. 

Reloit. — The  Rev.  Thaddeus  T.  Cresswell 
who  came  from  Minneapolis  last  fall  and  was  in 
stalled  in  November  as  the  pastor  of  the  Pirst 
Presliyterian  Church  is  doing  excellent  work. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed.  In  the  place 
of  Professor  Blaisdell,  deceased,  Beloit  College 
now  has  Professor  Tawney,  called  from  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

Eau  Claire. — The  Rev.  William  N.  Sloan, 
Ph.D.,  welcomed  six  new  members  January  11. 
Meetings  of  more  than  usual  interest  were  held 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  Rev.  George  W. 
Luther  assisted  Dr.  Sloan  in  special  services  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Duncan  commenced 
work  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Janu 
ary  17.  Glenwood  will  probably  be  included  in 
this  pastorate. 

Marinette. — Rev.  J.  Landon  Countermine  in 
reviewing  the  work  of  18'J6,  gratefully  records 
the  reception  of  fifty  new  members  to  the  Pioneer 
Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  banquet  of  the 
Senior  Sabbath-school  during  the  holiday  season 
an  offering  of  ten  dollars  was  made  to  the  Board 
of  Preedmen. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church  prints  a  very  neat  Monthly — “The  Mes 
senger, ’’  Elder  H.  K.  Taylor  acting  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  price  is  fifty  cents  a  year.  It  gives 
the  themes  of  discourse  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Eg¬ 
bert.  and  much  other  information  relative  to 
church  activities.  The  number  concludes  with 
a  timely  address  on  Home  Mission  Work  in  Min 
nesota  by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Covert  of  Mer- 
riam  Park  Church. 

IOWA. 

Nevada  Church,  Presbytery  of  Waterloo,  Rev. 
William  J.  Palm,  pastor,  received  twenty  seven 
members.  December  27,  all  but  three  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  Many  others  will 
soon  come.  These  additions  represent  in  part 
the  results  of  a  series  of  meetings  conducted  by 
the  pastors. 

Monticello. — The  church  of  this  place  under 
the  jmstoral  care  of  Rev.  David  Street  has  re¬ 
ceived  fifty-three  members  since  December  1st — 
nearly  ail  of  them  on  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ;  the  majority  of  them  are  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies.  \  revival  service  was  held  in  November, 
which  awakened  much  religious  interest,  and 
faithful  efforts  by  pastors  and  Young  People’s 
Societies  have  brought  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  members  into  the  four  English  speaking 
Protestant  churches  of  the  place,  since  that  date. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Eureka. — Rev.  A.  Striemer,  who  has  supplied 
this  church  the  past  year,  has  concluded  his 
labors  here  for  the  present.  His  sermons  and 
services  are  well  spoken  of. 

Castlewood. — This  church  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Black  by  cordially 
inviting  him  to  continue  their  stated  supply 
another  year.  He  has  consented  so  to  do. 

Woonsocket. — With  entire  unanimity  this 
church  has  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  R.  A. 
Rayson  as  their  stated  supply  for  another  year. 
The  congregations  continue  large,  despite  many 
removals,  and  the  people  are  much  encouraged. 
They  have  advanced  one-fpurth  toward  self 
support  and  at  the  same  time  increased  their 
contribution  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
By  presents,  by  making  more  comfortable  the 
manse,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways,  this  peo¬ 
ple  show  their  appreciation  of  their  minister 
and  his  helpful  wife. 

White  Lake. — Death  of  Rev.  JohIhui  Lough- 
mn.  -This  congregation  mourn  the  decease  of 
their  beloved  minister.  Rev.  Joshua  Loughran, 
about  midnight  of  the  8th  inst. ,  from  heart 
failure.  He  was  nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age 
and  had  served  them  very  acceptably  and  effi¬ 
ciently  the  past  ten  years,  nearly  ever  since  their 
organization.  He  died  at  his  post,  having  been 


ill  but  five  or  six  days.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  as  an  educator  in  private  schools,  college 
and  seminary,  though  he  and  his  wife  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  place  when  they 
first  came  here.  His  wife  survives  him.  also 
three  daughters,  an  adopted  son  and  a  son-in-law. 
One  of  his  daughters  has  been  for  some  years  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  He  was  a  preacher  eloquent  in  the 
Gospel,  a  pastor  sympathetic  with  young  and  ol'd. 
and  a  man  universally  beloved  by  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  His  brethren  of 
the  Presbytery,  especially,  will  miss  his  genial, 
cheery  and  saintly  presence. 

SOUTHERN  PRE:SBYTERIAN. 

R1UH.MOND,  Va. — The  Wi‘ek  of  Prayer  was  ob 
served  more  generally  in  Richmond  than  ever  be 
fore.  In  the  west  end  of  the  city,  a  iirayer  meet¬ 
ing  at  4  P.M.  was  held  in  the  Westminster 
Church.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  First, 
Grace  street  and  Second  Churches  united  in  the 
Second  Church.  In  the  eastern  end  services 
were  held  in  the  Third  Church.  The  meetings 
were  thought  very  profitable,  says  the  Central 
Presbyterian.  The  latter  adds  of  the  coun¬ 
try  more  at  large:  “In  nearly  all  of  our  towns 
and  villages,  the  services  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 
have  been  interdenominational.  All  the  chur 
ches  have  cordially  united  in  meetings  held  in 
one  church,  or  from  church  to  church.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  to  begin  the  year,  bringing 
pastors  and  people  together  in  prayer  and  praise, 
and  sending  them  out  on  the  year’s  work  in  a 
goiKl  spirit.  This  is  the  reality  of  church  unity, 
and  will  do  much  to  keep  ‘the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bonds  of  peace.  ’  among  the  people  of  God.  ’’ 
MARYLAND. 

Balti.more. — The  meetings  held  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  during  the  Week  of  Prayer 
*Were  of  great  interest  and  profit,  and  are  being 
followed  by  special  services  in  many  of  the  chur¬ 
ches.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church,  known 
throughout  the  South  as  “Dr.  Leyburn’s 
church”  has  been  sorely  bereaved,  its  pastor. 
Rev.  M.  C.  Lockwood  having  died  at  the  Church 
Home  and  Infirmary  on  Friday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  7. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Las  Vedas. — A  Presbyterian  Celebration  of 
Self-Support.— An  interested  audience,  compris¬ 
ing  representatives  from  all  the  churches  of  the 
city,  gathered  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
evening  of  January  8th,  to  celebrate  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  Self  Support  by  this  enterprising 
congregation.  The  first  of  January  is  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Las  Vegas,  for  on  that  date,  in  the  year  1887,  it 
ceased  to  depend  on  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  any  part  of  its  support,  and  has  maintained 
this  position  ever  since,  being  the  first  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  in  the  two  territories  of  New  Mexico 


and  Arizona  wholly  to  assume  its  own  support. 
The  exercises  were  quite  extended,  but  were  fol¬ 
lowed  with  unabated  interest  to  the  close.  After 
the  organ  voluntary,  and  the  invocation,  a  quar^ 
tet,  Mies  Knickerbocker,  Mrs.  Rankin,  Mrs. 
Gieeand  Miss  Kate  Raynolds.  rendered  “Swanee 
River’’  very  finely.  The  next  part  was  the  topic, 
“Pioneering  in  Old  Lae  Vegas, ’’  annals  of  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Annin,  from  18C9  to 

1880.  Mr.  Annin  reached  Las  Vegas.  October 
24.  1809,  and  on  March  20.  1870,  organized  the 
church  with  eight  members.  He  secured  the 
property  where  the  Spanish  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Mission  School  now  stand,  and  completed 
that  church  building  in  187.3.  He  laboretl  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  gave  liberally  of  his  own  scanty  income 
to  the  enterprise.  His  activities  carried  him 
as  far  ns  Agua  Negra  and  El  Rito,  and  the 
Mission  School  was  established  and  taught  by 
him  and  his  daughter.  Mr.  Annin  is  now  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  Rolla.  Mo.  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  cordial  letter  of  greeting  from  him 
was  rend  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Adams,  who  also  read 
the  salutations  and  congratulations  of  the  Rev. 
Jose  Ynez  Perea  of  Pajarito,  who  was  in  1870. 
ordained  the  first  ruling  elder  in  the  church,  ahd 
who  contributed  lavishly,  both  of  his  toil  and 
his  substance,  to  promote  the  work.  E’ol lowing 
this  came  Mr.  L.  H.  Ilofmeister’s  effective  and 
delightful  “Czar  Song.’’  and  then  congratula¬ 
tions  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Josiah  McClain, 
now  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  came  to  the  church 
in  May,  1880,  but  whose  circumstan'ces  con¬ 
strained  him  to  relinquish  the  field  by  the  mid 
die  of  June,  before  ho  had  fairly  established 
himself.  “Building  the  East  Side  Church.” 
was  graphically  recounted  in  a  letter  by  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Eastman.  D  D. ,  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal.,  the  third  minister  of  the  church,  1880  to 
1882.  The  Santa  Fe  railroad  had  then  just 
reached  Las  Vegas,  and  the  incoming  of  the 
American  population  necessitated  the  removal  of 
the  congregation  to  the  new  town.  With  great 
enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  the  new  building 
was  undertaken,  and  in  spite  of  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  was  dedicated  free  of  debt,  October  Ifi, 

1881.  The  next  great  day  was  Independence 
Day.  The  Rev.  James  Fraser,  Ph.D..  now  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  New  Windsor  College.  Maryland, 
was  minister  here  from  188.3  to  1888.  and  his 
foresight  and  zeal  speedily  brought  Ihe  era  of 
self-support  January  1,  1887.  “The  Story  of 
Self  Support,  ”  was  very  effectively  told  in  his 
letter,  read  by  Mr.  Hugh  Loudon,  and  recounted 
with  grateful  appreciation,  the  names  of  the 
chief  participants  and  promoters  of  the-plaoi 
the  wisdom  of  which  time  has  abundantly  justi¬ 
fied.  The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Brush  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  in  a  letter  read  by  Mr.  James  A.  Dick, 
crave  “Impressions  of  Prosperous  Days,”  the 
days  of  his  pastorate  from  1889  to  1892,  in  which! 
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the  church  was  at  its  zenith  in  strength  and 
numbers.  Then  followed  a  delightful  quartet, 
“Dream  the  Dream  That’s  Sweetest,”  rendered 
by  Mrs.  Stearns,  Mr.  Dick.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Loudon.  After  this  “Church  Memories  of 
Fourteen  Years,”  were  recounted  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Loudon,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  has  probably  been  longer  in  continuous 
connection  with  the  church  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  now  in  the  parish.  The  paper  abounded  in 
apt  reference  and  suggestive  reminiscence,  bring 
ing  vividly  back  the  persons,  scenes  and  events 
of  the  last  half  of  the  church’s  life.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  Loudon’s  address,  the  Rev.  S. 
Warner  Curtis,  minister  of  the  Spanish  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Las  Vegas,  gave  the  greetings  of 
the  congregation  now  worshiping  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  site  of  the  church,  and  in  the  building 
erected  by  Mr.  Annin.  Mr.  Curtis  was  ve  »• 
happy  in  his  remarks,  alluding  appreciatively  co 
the  earlier  ministers  in  the  Mexican  fields. 
Then  came  the  salutations  of  the  sister  churches 
of  the  city,  conveyed  in  person  by  the  Rev. 
George  Selby,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Kellogg  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Layton  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  who  in  most  cordial 
and  fraternal  addresses  brought  the  warmth  and 
joy  of  Christian  fellowship  into  the  assembly 
and  so  crowned  the  occasion  with  happiness. 
Letters  were  also  read  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Stewart 
of  Socorro,  N.  M.  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Sloan  of  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Col.,  formerly  ruling  elders  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Church,  exteuding  congratula¬ 
tions  and  reviving  memories  of  the  associations 
and  workers  of  earlier  years.  Similar  greetings 
were  also  received  from  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Menaul,  our  Synodical  missionary.  In  the 
summer  of  1894  the  congregation  added  to  the 
church  building  the  present  commodious  and 
beautiful  chapel,  affording  neeided  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  Sunday  school  and  social  worship, 
and  for  the  other  social  gatherings  of  the  church. 
Great  credit  for  this  enterprise  is  due  to  Mr.  F. 
H.  Pierce,  who  has  been  for  several  jears  the 
faithful  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  foremost  in  every  church  activity.  The 
church  is  now  served  by  Messrs.  Jefferson  Rey¬ 
nolds,  F.  H.  Pierce  and  Hugh  Loudon  as  ruling 
elders,  and  by  the  Rev.  Norman  Skinner  as  pas¬ 
tor.  After  singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm  in 
Watt’s  metrical  version,  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Layton,  and  the 
congregation,  indulging  a  few  minutes  in  social 
converse,  dispersed.  &  ended  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  Presbyterian  history  in  the  “City 
of  the  Meadow’S.  ” 


TWO  W’EEKS  IN  FLORIDA. 

To  see  Florida  is  a  pleasure;  to  visit  it  is  a  privilege, 
but  to  spend  a  fortnight  within  its  borders  is  an  epoch. 
There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  ripening 
of  tropical  fruits  in  their  own  native  land,  and  a  pecul¬ 
iar  Joy  in  wrestling  with  old  ocean's  waves  when  lakes 
and  rivers  at  home  are  all  icebound.  One  appreciates 
the  wonders  of  modern  invention  and  railroad  develop¬ 
ment  upon  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  good  skating 
one  day  and  finding  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  good  bath¬ 
ing  the  next.  Yet  this  can  be  done,  and  tb>-  man  who 
prefers  hunting  or  fishing  will  take  bis  accoutremei  ts 
along  with  him,  for  Florida  extends  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  sportsmen. 

Whoever  would  exchange  for  two  weeks  the  uncertain 
climate  of  the  North  for  the  delightful  and  Spring-like 
sunshine  of  Florida  should  take  the  personally-con- 
ducted  Jacksonville  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
which  leaves  New  York  by  special  train  January  26. 
Excursion  tickets  for  this  tour,  including  railway  trans¬ 
portation.  Puliman  accommodations  (one  berth),  and 
meals  en  mute  in  both  directions  while  traveling  on  the 
special  train,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates;  New 
York,  S50.00;  Philadelphia,  $48.00;  Canandaigua,  8.5; 
Erie,  $54.85;  Wilkesbarre,  $M.35;  Pittsburg,  $13.00,  and 
at  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  information  apply 
t.o  ticket  agents,  tourist  agent  at  1196  Broadway,  New 
York  or  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 


Atrophine 


A  GUARANTEED  CURE  FOR  ATROPHY 
AND  SORE  EYES.  A  perfectly  harmless 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CURE 
the  most  Mvanced  and  obstinate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rheumatism)  relieving 
the  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  parts 
that  have  wasted  away. 


THIS  CURE  CURES,  and  a  trial  will  demon 
strate  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  FREE  upon  receiving 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only  holes 
good  for  a  limited  time  and  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  ACT  PROMPTLY. 

Prepared  by 

Gk’"ITr'HI  P  1795  PEARL  ST.. 

.  lV.UwnL<twy  CLEVELAND,  O. 


[  XlftiSiTAILS. 


I  Best  Con^  Syrup.  Tastes  Good, 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  number  added  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  year  was  487,000,  or 
less  than  three  to  a  church.  The  number  added 
to  the  Presbyterian  churches  was  64,800  on  ex¬ 
amination,  or  more  than  eight  to  a  church.  If 
those  added  by  certificate  were  included,  then 
there  would  be  an  average  of  thirteen  to  a 
church.  While  the  large  number  of  small,  pas¬ 
torless  churches  make  a  poor  showing  for  us, 
our  statistics  will  bear  comparison^with  those 
of  the  church  at  large. 

The  formation  of  an  indedendent  Presbyterian 
Church  among  the  colored  people  is  a  question 
to  which  our  Southern  brethren  are  giving  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  We  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  if  greater  responsibilities  could  be  placed 
upon  the  colored  Presbyterians  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  would  make  a  greater  effort  to  meet 
them.  Their  white  friends  are  not,  by  any 
means,  agreed  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  undertake  to  manage  a  separate  organization. 
Within  a  year,  one  Presbytery  of  the  Southern 
Church  overtured  their  General  .\ssembly  “to 
reopen  the  question  of  uniting  the  energies  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  in  one 
great  effort  to  carry  on  this  work.  ”  .\nother 
Presbytery  of  the  Southern  Assembly  urged  its 
churches  “to  provide  galleries,  or  other  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  colored  people,  and  to  invite 
them  to  come.”  Such  action  as  the  above  by 
two  large  Presbyteries,  widely  separated,  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  not  looking  for  any  change  in 
this  work  for  some  time  to  come.  Then  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  this  work  puts,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  this  question  of  independence  away 
over  into  the  remote  future.  The  members  of 
the  colored  churches,  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  .\ssembly,  give  less  than  a  dollar  a  year 
toward  the  support  of  their  churches.  There 
are  about  seventy  churches,  with  a  memberhsip 
varying  from  about  one  hundred  to  less  than  ten. 
The  whole  membership  in  1895  reached  1,518. 
Then  in  1896,  the  fund  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  colored  people  received  810,468.  With  such 
resources,  we  wonder  that  they  make  any  ad¬ 
vancement  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  South- 1 
ern  Assembly. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  passed  its 
twentieth  year.  In  that  time  it  has  had  .■},142 
students;  1,.T00  of  these  were  from  the  State  of 
Maryland;  81..500,(XX)  of  its  endowment  yield  no 
return,  because  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  threatened 
injury  to  the  work  of  the  institution,  but  the 
friends  of  the  University  came  to  its  relief  and 
soon  subscribed  82.39, .500.  As  the  stock  was  first 
preferred,  the  trustees  claim  that  the  dividend 
should  have  been  paid,  and  the  matter  is  now 
in  court  for  its  decision. 

Three  suicides  and  three  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  suicide  in  one  day,  in  Baltimore,  gave  a  very 
serious  aspect  to  the  ealry  days  of  the  New  Year. 
Our  jails  are  all  full,  and  the  pardoning  power 
of  the  Governor  is  to  be  enlarged  to  give  relief. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  by  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  meetings  were  well  attended.  Wal- 
brook,  a  growing  suburb,  had  union  meetings 
which  continued  two  weeks,  in  which  several  de¬ 
nominations  united  in  most  delightful  fraternity. 

R.  H.  W. 


CLEVELAND  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

The  Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  University 
has  moved  into  its  new  building.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  for  the  use  of  a 
Law  School  in  the  whole  country.  Founded  four 
years  ago,  this  school  has  had  a  very  rapid  growth. 

Adalbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  will  erect  a  building  for  its  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  during  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  The  larger  part  of  the  money  was  giver 
by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Eldred.  The  building  wil 
be  of  stone  and  will  contain  halls  for  publi 
meeti  ngs,  read  i  ng  and  talk  i  ng-rooms. 


“Pearl  top  ”  ia  nothing. 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Inde.N  to  Chimneys”  h 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Inde.x  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  Medical  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  is  to  build  a  new  building  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  chemistry  the  coming  summer.  It  will 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  present  building. 

Professor  Morley’s  work  on  the  Atomic  Weight 
of  Oxygen  has  aroused  great  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  pains  which  were  token  at 
every  step  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  work,  every  source  of  error  having 
been  considered  and  guarded  against.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  main  purpose,  the  book  is  al¬ 
most  a  manual  on  the  art  of  weighing  and  meas¬ 
uring  gases.  The  forms  of  apparatus  that  he 
used  for  many  determinations  aie  extremely  in¬ 
genious.  These,  together  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  care  bestowed  in  their  use,  make  the  whole 
among  the  finest  investigations  of  modern  science. 

The  recently  issued  catalogues  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  show  that  it  has  increased  in 
students  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  Archaeologists,  is  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  Bible  and  Bible  lands 
before  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland.  This  series  is  the  first 
given  upon  the  Florence  Harkness  Foundation. 

H.  A.  H. 


There  are  now  in  Uganda  5(X)  Christian  chur¬ 
ches. 

Lately  a  telegram  was  sent  from  Central  .Vfrica 
to  a  missionary  secretary  in  Edinburgh  in  about 
three  hours. 

Bishop  Tucker  recently  preached  to  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  negroes 
in  Uganda,  and  nearly  five  hundred  of  them  were 
communicant  members  of  his  church. 

The  total  missionary  giving  to  the  foreign 
cause  for  the  year  1895  1)6  was  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  more  than  seventy  six  socie¬ 
ties.  87.684.704,  and  in  the  United  States,  from 
thirty-three  societies,  84,9,35.518. 

If  the  Congo  River  were  laid  down  in  Europe, 
it  would  extend  from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  north 
and  Smyrna  in  the  east  to  Athens  and  Naples  in 
the  south,  waterinsr  the  whole  of  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  northern  Scandinavia  and  east 
ern  Russia. 

The  total  number  of  stations  operated  by  our 
United  States  societies  in  foreign  fields  is  1,044, 
and  of  out-stations.  5,30.3;  1,485  male  mission 
aries  are  supported,  and  1,91.3  female,  together 
with  17,942  native  helpers. 

There  are  .3.917  churches  in  foreign  fields,  with 
401,745  communicants,  of  whom  35,835  were 
added  last  year.  These  churches  themselves  con¬ 
tributed  to  Gospel  work  in  their  own  lands  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  tliat  contain 
Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering  it 
through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the 
good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrli 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bFod  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and  is  made  in  Toledo 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
r^'Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 
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A  SKETCH: 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Industrious  Scotch  .Sabbath 
School  Mlssii>nary  of  Wisconsin,* 

By  J.  M.  S. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  Scotland, 
partly  in  the  County  of  Roxborough,  and  partly 
in  the  County  of  Selkirk,  lies  a  prosperous  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gala  and  the  Tweed,  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  called 
Galashiels.  In  a  street  of  that  town,  called 
Huddersfield,  in  18.37,  Joseph  Brown,  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch,  was  born.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  three  brothers.  His  parents  belonged 
to  what  may  well  be  called  the  aristocracy  of 
the  working  class.  He  was  as  a  boy  healthy  in 
body  and  sprightly  in  spirit,  and  full  of  fun. 
He  began  his  education  in  the  schools  common 
to  the  town  and  period.  At  nine  years  of  age 
he  moved,  with  his  parents,  to  Selkirk,  another 
town  now  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  w(xilen 
cloth,  six  miles  from  Galashiels. 

Selkirk  is  the  County  Town  of  Selkirk  County. 
It  overlooks  the  beautiful  scenery  formed  by  the 
hills  and  valleys  through  which  fiow  the  classic 
streams  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  Looking 
west  from  the  town,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  famous  battlefield  of  Philiphaugh.  where  the 
Covenanters  under  Leslie  defeated  Montrose, 
and  thus  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  cause  of 
King  Charles  in  Scotland.  Here  it  was  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  scat  as  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County,  and  where  also  in  the  market  place 
of  the  town  stands  abeautiful  monument,  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  county. 

To  this  beautiful  town  and  district  it  was 
that  the  Brown  family  moved,  and  where  the 
lad,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  destined  to 
spend  thirty-five  years  of  the  prime  of  his  man¬ 
hood.  At  Selkirk  he  resumed  and  finished  his 
day-school  education  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  town,  then  ably  taught  by  Mr.  Walker.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  began  to  work  in  the 

♦A  sketch  of  Mr.  Brown’s  life  has  been  requested 
so  frequently  that  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer 
to  acquaint  his  many  friends  with  the  story  of  his  noble 
and  useful  life,  so  full  of  Improved  opportunities,  and 
now,  at  the  age  of  flfty-nlne,  robust  in  body  and  mind, 
he  is  still  being  used  and  blessed  of  God  in  carrying  on 
His  work.  J.  M.  S. 

Philadelphia,  January,  189". 
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New  York. 
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woolen  mill  where  his  father  was  employed. 
His  first  work  w’as  that  of  a  “piecer”  to  his 
father.  As  a  young  lad  he  was  not  only  smart 
as  a  piecer,  but  he  w’as  also  expert  in  all  the 
sports  common  to  that  period.  When  about  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  developed  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  and  serious  study.  Realizing  the  value 
of  a  good  education,  he  at  this  time  sought 
to  improve  his  early  education  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  “winter  evening  schools.”  He  also 
became  a  member  of  the  “Mechanic’s  Insti¬ 
tute.”  making  good  use  of  the  lectures,  read¬ 
ing  room,  and  library.  His  spare  time  was 
marked  off  to  specific  engagements. 

He  continued  to  work  in  the  same  woolen 
mill  which  he  entered  when  a  boy,  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  time,  he  worked  as  a  common 
workman.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  that  time, 
he  held  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  carding 
and  spinning  department  of  that  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  factory.  These  twenty-five  years  were 
progressive,  memorable,  and  happy  years,  in 
which  friendships  were  formed,  reaching  from 
the  employer  to  the  employe.  At  the  close  of 
his  twenty  fifth  year  of  factory  work,  he  started 
in  business  for  himself  as  a  mill  furnisher,  still 
having  his  home  in  Selkirk,  but  doing  business 
all  over  the  north  and  south  of  Scotland,  where 
woolen  mills  are  plentiful.  During  the  years 
that  he  was  in  this  business,  he  was  blessed  by 
God  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  not  only 
financially  but  in  having  the  friendship  of  those 
with  whom  he  did  business. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Brown,  from  his  youth  up, 
took  an  active  partin  the  discussion  and  progress 
of  those  opinions  and  measures  calculated  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  served 
ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Selkirk,  of  which  town  he  was  made  a  Burgess 
in  1867.  It  was  during  this  stage  of  his  career 
that  he  was  appointed  Member  of  a  Committee 
to  deliver  an  address  to  Hon.  William  E. 
Gladstone,  and  was  so  associated  with  Lord 
Rosebery  as  to  have  the  honor  of  dining  with 
him  on  one  occasion.  He  was  also  elected  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Board 
for  three  terms  of  three  years  each.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Medical  Society,  also  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  President  of  the  Selkirk  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Co-operative  Society  of 
the  town.  These  positions,  though  involving 
much  time  and  labor,  were  all  honorary  and 
carried  no  remuneration  whatever. 

A  few  words  here,  as  to  his  connection  with 
the  Christian  Church.  His  parents  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  West  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Selkirk.  Brought  up  under  the  sacred  infiu 
ences  of  this  Church,  he  became  a  member  of 
it  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  happy  event  for  him,  leading  him  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  Church’s  work, 
and  bringing  him  in  contact  with  men  and 
women  who  were,  indeed,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  “the  salt  of  the  earth.”  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  Church  it  was  his  privilege  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  most  noted  preachers  of 
that  time,  whose  able  preaching  has  been  to 
him  an  unspeakable  blessing  all  through  his 
life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  elected 
and  ordained  to  the  sacred  office  of  Elder  of  that 
Church,  which  office  he  held  for  eighteen  years. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpe  of  his  home  environment, 
as  this  ever  forms  an  important  factor  in  every 
man’s  life.  In  the  year  1857  he  was  married  to 
Mies  Helen  Richardson,  daughter  of  James  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Foulshiels,  a  classic  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yarrow,  near  Selkirk,  and  just  opposite 
Newark  Tower,  which  is  said  to  be  one  thousand 
years  old.  Their  start  in  life  was  humble,  but 
it  was  fair  and  hopeful.  Two  things  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  young  couple  at  the  very  start ;  first, 
they  would  have  a  family  altar,  and  second,  no 


one  would  even  taste  intoxicating  drink  in  their 
home.  This  agreement  was  kept  sacredly  from 
the  day  of  their  marriage  until  on  March  1,  1893, 
the  beloved  wife  and  mother  fell  asleep  in  Jesus; 
blessed  life  and  memory. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  family  of  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living 
and  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  1879,  John,  his  only  son,  married  and  in 
the  last  month  of  that  year  the  young  couple  em¬ 
igrated  to  America,  to  push  their  interests  there. 
We  note  this  fact  here,  because  it  was  the  pivot 
fact  in  moving  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family  to 
America,  in  the  following  year.  A  mother’s  love 
for  an  only  son  was  the  human  power  in  a  divine 
hand  that  was  the  secret  of  this  great  change. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  June,  1880,  Mr.  Brown 
and  family  landed  in  America,  and  settled  in 
Germantown,  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  great  trial 
for  Mr.  Brown  to  leave  Bonnie  Scotland,  which 
had  a  deep  place  in  his  heart;  its  scenery  and 
friendships  giving  it  a  place  in  his  heart  which 
never  can  be  blotted  out.  He  bore  with  him, 
from  his  native  land,  many  love  tokens  to  him 
and  his,  from  the  many  friends  he  left  behind. 
Having  settled  in  Germantown,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  foreman  of  the  carding  and  spinning 
department  of  the  leading  mill  there.  While 
living  in  Germantown  he  connected  himself  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place, 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school 
work  of  that  Church,  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  this  time,  he  became  the  author  of  two 
small  books,  one  on  wool  carding,  being  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
“Textile  Record”  of  Philadelphia.  The  other, 
entitled  “Characteristics  of  a  Good  Workman,” 
was  the  fruits  of  his  observation  as  a  working 
man  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  young. 

Both  of  these  books  have  a  large  circulation, 
especially  in  countries  where  woolens  are  manu¬ 
factured.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  or 
dered  two  thousand  copies  of  the  latter,  as  soon 
as  it  was  issued,  for  distribution  among  their 
employes.  The  years  that  he  and  his  family  spent 
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in  Germantown  were  pleasant  and  happy,  filled 
with  sunny  memories  and  sweet  experiences. 

It  was  about  this  time,  1888.  that  the  Sabbath- 
sohool  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  was  inaugurated,  and  a  wealthy 
Presbyterian  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadeplhia  im¬ 
mediately  became  interested  in  the  movement. 
He  generously  offered  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  support  of  a  missionary  to  be  stationed  in 
WiscoBsin,  if  the  proper  man  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Brown  was  recommended  as  a  man  of  wide 
experience  in  Christian  work,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  position.  At  first  he  was  reluctant  about 
leaving  the  East  where  he  had  made  so  many 
friends,  and  going  away  to  the  far  West  where 
all  were  strangers.  Yet  it  seemed  that  this  was 
the  great  work  for  which  God  had  been  preparing 
him  for  all  these  years.  The  Board  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  was  just  the  man  for  the  place, 
and  that  he  must  be  secured. 

Consequently  he  was  commissioned  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Winnebago,  and  started  to  his  field 
of  labor  on  July  5th.  1888.  he  being  the  first  per- 
-  anent  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  missionary 
ip  Wisconsin.  He  has  worked  faithfully  in  that 
Aield,  so  that  now  his  name  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  houseword  over  a  large  part  of  that 
great  State.  His  genial  manner,  his  large  heart, 
and  his  consistent  Christian  living  have  won  for 
him  and  his  work  hosts  of  friends,  and  as  a  con- 
fHHjuence.  there  is  no  better  friend  to-day  to  this 
branch  of  Presbyterian  mission  work,  than  the 
Synod  of  Wisi‘onsin.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Symxlical  S.  S.  Missionary  for  Wis 
eonsin.  in  November,  1893.  which  position  he 
now  holds. 

For  the  past  six  years,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  Mr.  Brown  has  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  visiting  a  large  number  of  our  churches 
in  the  East,  especially  in  Philadelphia  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  for  the  puriKise  of  giving  grajihic  word 
pict4ires  of  what  the  Sabbath  school  mission 
work  really  is.  In  this  branch  of  his  labors  he 
has  been  signally  blessed  of  God.  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  grand  results  that  have  issued  from  such 
work,  in  deepening  the  interest  and  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  contributions  of  the  Churches  and  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  to  this  important  branch  of  our 
Church’s  work. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Brown’s  life 
and  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  a 
oondenst>d  record  of  his  eight  years’  work  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  as  taken  from  his  annual  reptirts. 

_To  a  thinking  mind  this  will  give  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  greatness,  the  Christ-1  ikeness  of 
Sabbath  school  mission  work  as  done  by  our 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  missionaries.  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  organized,  73;  re-organized,  14; 
teachers.  2C0;  sc'holars.  2,5.55;  schools  visited, 
.587;  books  given,  .3.713;  pages  of  tracts  given 
away,  .‘581,507;  Bibles  given.  61.3;  families  vis¬ 
ited,  5,970 ;  addresses  delivered,  1,905 ;  miles  trav  - 
elled,  70,109.  Cooperative  work:  10  Churches 
organized;  15  mission  chapels  erected.  81  Sab- 
bath-sch(M)l  institutes  held. 


MILS.  ELIZ.411KTII  HITCHCOCK  CHILI)8. 

In  Buffalo,  .Ian.  8tli,  1897,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hitch¬ 
cock  Childs,  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Child.s,  and  mother 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Crego  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Stim- 
son. 

-  This  simple  announcement,  which  appeared  in  the 
evening  papers,  conveye<l  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  Mrs.  Childs  a  mournful  truth:  that  a  noble 
I’hristian  woman,  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  bad 
finished  her  life-work  and  gone  to  her  reward.  So 
brief  had  been  her  illness,  and  she  had  so  recently 
been  seen  among  us,  that  even  but  few  of  her  friends 
had  known  she  was  ill. 

Mrs.  Childs  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1818,  and  although  she  had  attained  nearly 
her  fourscore  years,  so  lightly  had  they  touched  her 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  realize  the  fact.  Tall, 
erect  in  figure,  graceful  in  manner,  she  pre.sented  a 
commanding  appearance  wherever  she  was  found. 


A  Mightier  Foe  than  Armies 


OVERCOME  BY  A  BRAVE  UNION  GENERAL  AND  HIS 
FAITHFUL  ALLY,  DR.  WILLIAMS. 


From  the  Sentinel, 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in 
1861,  General  Wiles  whose  portrait  adorns  our  page, 
was  captain  and  owner  of  the  then  well-known  river 
steamboat,  “Charley  Potwin,”  plying  between  Zanes¬ 
ville  and  Parkersburg,  but  he  inim^iately  disposed 
of  his  boat  and  became  enrolled  as  lieutenant  in  the 
78th  Ohio  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson, 
on  February  16,  1863,  Lieutenant  Wiles  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant-colonel,  for 
“brave  and  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field,”  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six  General  Wiles  was  colonel  of 


GENERAL  G.  P.  WILES. 


his  regiment,  and  while  with  Sherman,  was  gazetted 
brigadier-general. 

The  General  lives  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
Hals-ead  Kansas,  though  he  is  much  in  Windsor, 
New  York,  in  both  of  which  places  he  has  business 
interests  that  require  his  presence. 


,  Cherokee,  Kaneae. 

Some  few  years  ago  General  Wiles  was  attacked 
by  illness,  which  came  very  near  proving  fatal. 
Typhoid  fever,  followed  by  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  then  paralysis,  made  a  temporary  wreck  of 
the  herculean  frame,  and  in  view  of  his  advanced 
age,  his  anxious  friends  believed  that  he  was  not 
long  for  this  world.  The  following  is  his  own  ac¬ 
count  of  his  illness: 

“  In  the  latter  part  of  1890,  I  was  taken  down  with 
a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  confined  me 
to  my  bed  for  two  months.  Two  months  is  a  long 
time  to  be  in  bed,  but  I  was  not  to  get  up  yet,  for  in¬ 
flammatory  rheumatism  seized  me,  and  it  was  worse 
than  the  typhoid,  for  it  was  more  painful.  To  add 
tn  my  trouble  and  make  it  more  interesting,  the  in¬ 
flammatory  rheumatism  was  followed  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  1  lost  almost  totally  the  use  of  my 
legs  and  arms,  for  I  could  not  walk  a  step  and  could 
not  feed  myself.  It  would  seem  that  I  had  reached 
the  depths  of  my  misery,  but  .such  was  not  the  case, 
for  my  kidneys  gave  out,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
last  straw  on  the  load  that  was  to  crush  me. 

“My  friends  all  thought  I  would  never  recover, 
and  though  the  doctors  came  to  see  me  and  pre¬ 
scribed,  it  was  ea.sy  to  see  that  they  were  but  trying 
to  make  my  pathway  to  the  grave  a  little  more  easy, 
without  the  remotest  hope  of  recovery,  and  I  lookeil 
forward  to  death  with  happiness. 

“While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  was  advised  by  ,a 
friend  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  )>egan 
the  use  of  them,  taking  one  pill  after  each  meal,  and 
this  I  continued  for  one  week,  and  began  to  fancy  I 
perceived  improvement  in  my  condition.  I  then  in¬ 
creased  the  dose  to  two  after  each  meal,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  there  was  no  doubt  but  what 
Pink  Pills  were  making  me  better,  so  I  kept  on  using 
them  according  to  directions,  and  in  three  months 
was  a  well  man.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  ,50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  f2.,50  (they  are  never  .sold  in  Imlk 
or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Meilicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Her  father  was  brother  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  former 
President  of  Amherst  College. 

In  1847  .she  married  Mr.  Henry  Childs,  when  they 
made  their  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  removing  to 
Buffalo  ten  years  later,  where  Mr.  Childs  engaged 
in  busine.ss.  In  1860  they  united  (by  letter)  with 
Lafayette -street  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Heacock,  and  she  re¬ 
tained  her  connection  with  this  church  until  her 
death.  Soon  after  coming  into  the  cbnrcb  she  iden¬ 
tified  herself  with  its  activities,  and  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
was  elected  its  president,  which  office  she  held  for 
six  years.  In  1872  Mrs.  Childs  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  Presbyterial  Society  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  and  was  its  president  for 
sixteen  years,  when  her  resignation  was  reluctantly 
accepted.  She  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  position 
she  occupied;  an  earnest  Christian,  of  fine  culture, 
excellent  judgment,  wise  in  counsel,  with  the  “pen 
of  a  ready  writer,”  she  found  her  highest  joy  in  la¬ 
boring  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,  viz:  that  of  bringing  the  world  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Saviour;  and  all  who  have  been  from 
time  to  time  associatetl  with  her  will  bear  testimony 
that  the  cause  of  Missions  was  nearest  her  heart, 
and  she  possessed  such  a  familiarity  with  every 
branch  of  the  work  that  her  advice  and  counsel 
were  sought  at  all  times,  and  were  most  judicious 
and  helpful. 

Mrs.  Childs  had  been  purified  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  having  lost  her  two  only  sons  by  violent 
deaths,  one  in  his  boyhood,  the  other  jnst  entering 
young  manhood  with  great  promise.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  the  last  son  came  the  death  of 
her  husband.  She  seemed  now  to  lend  herself  with 
new  consecration  to  the  work  she  felt  called  upon  to 
do,  and  although  not  strong  physically,  her  labors 
were  abundant,  and  both  her  pastor  and  her  co¬ 
laborers  feel  that  a  tower  of  strength  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  church  mourns  the  loss  of  such  de¬ 
voted  Christian  members,  but  let  us  not  be  dis- 
hearteneil,  but  earnestly  pray  that  others,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  example  of  such  consecrated  lives,  may 
take  up  the  work  she  has  laid  down.  Her  message 
would  be  te  US,  “Be  faithful  unto  death.” 


MRS.  ISABEL  L.  FORDHAM. 

Mrs.  Isabel  L.  Fordham  died  in  Scranton,  Penn., 
Jan.  6, 1897,  aged  seventy-one  years  and  eight  months 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fordham,  the  Green  Ridge 
Presbyterian  church  loses  one  of  its  charter  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  pillar  of  strength.  Her  life  was  beauti 
ful  for  its  consistent  Christian  living:  she  indeed 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.  The  love 
which  she  had  for  Jesus  was  strongly  markeil  in  the 
very  expression  of  her  countenance.  She  was  loved 
and  honored  for  the  strength  and  gentleness  of  her 
Christian  character.  Her  pastors  loved  her  and  al¬ 
ways  found  encouragement  and  help  in  her  presence. 
She  was  an  active  Christian,  liberal  with  her  means, 
loving  the  house  of  God  and  earnest  in  endeavor  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom.  While  she  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  entire  work  of  the  Chuich, 
she  rendered  special  service  to  the  departments  of 
Missions  and  Temperance.  But  it  was  in  her  pri¬ 
vate  life  that  her  virtues  shone  most  brightly.  With 
a  true  mother's  heart,  a  mother  in  Israel  as  well  as 
in  her  own  home,  she  was  devoted  to  helping  others, 
and  a  number  besides  her  own  children  have  received 
from  her  a  mother’s  love  and  care.  She  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  to  children  and  grandchildren.  But 
it  would  wrong  her  native  sense  of  modesty  to  lin¬ 
ger  upon  these  personal  traits,  which  are  the  sweet 
legacy  of  those  that  were  nearest  her.  Being  dead, 
her  life  speaks,  and  she  needs  not  the  poor  tribute 
of  words. 

She  leaves  one  child,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Kays,  with  her 
two  children,  who  have  never  been  before  separated 
from  her.  It  is  a  very  sore  bereavement  to  th«ae 
three  hearts,  for  they  have  lost  a  friend,  a  comp:m- 
ion  and  a  wise  counsellor,  as  well  as  a  loving  mother 
and  grandmother.  Mr.  Kays,  who  was  an  elder  in 
this  church,  died  several  years  ago,  leaving  Mrs. 
Kays  now  bereaved  of  father,  mother  and  husband. 
But  heaven  seems  nearer  and  Christ  is  dearer  to  this 
broken  home  circle,  and  those  who  were  faithful 
here  are  now  with  the  Ixird  in  glory.  Though 
they  shall  not  return,  there  is  the  bleased  hope  and 
expectation  of  meeting  in  that  glory  by-and-by. 

J.  B.  W, 


January  21,  1897. 
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THE  CANAL  OF  JOSEPH. 

How  many  of  the  engineering  works  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  there  be  in  existence  in 
the  year  6000?  Very  few,  we  fear,  and  still  less 
those  that  will  continue  in  the  far-off  age  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one 
great  undertaking  conceived  and  executeid  by  an 
engineer,  which  during  the  space  of  4,000  years, 
has  never  ceased  its  office,  on  which  the  life  of 
a  fertile  province  absolutely  depends  to-day. 
We  refer  to  the  Bahr  Joussuf — the  canal  of 
Jos^h— built,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  son 
of  Jacob,  and  which  constitutes  not  the  least 
of  the  many  blessings  he  conferred  on  Egypt 
during  the  years  of  his  prosperous  rule. 

This  canal  took  its  rise  from  the  Nile  at  Asiut, 
and  ran  almost  parallel  with  it  for  nearly  250 
miles,  creeping  along  under  the  western  cliffs 
of  the  Nile  valley,  with  many  a  bend  and  wind¬ 
ing,  until  at  length  it  gained  an  eminence,  as 
compared  with  the  river  bed,  which  enabled  it 
to  turn  westward  through  a  narrow  pass  and 
enter  a  district  which  was  otherwise  shut  off 
from  the  fertilizing  floods  on  which  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  Egypt  depends.  The  northren  end  stood 
seventeen  feet  above  low  Nile,  while  at  the 
southern  end  it  was  at  an  equal  elevation  with 
the  river.  Through  this  cut  ran  a  perennial 
stream,  which  watered  a  province  named  the 
Fayoum,  endowing  it  with  fertility  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  large  population.  In  the  time  of  the 
annual  flood  a  great  part  of  the  canal  was  under 
water,  and  then  the  river’s  current  would  rush 
in  a  more  direct  course  into  the  pass,  carrying 
with  it  the  rich  silt  which  takes  the  place  of 
manure  and  keeps  the  soil  in  a  state  of  constant 
productiveness. 

All  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  traditions 
that  Joseph  built  it,  can  be  verified  to-day,  and 
it  is  not  mere  supposition  or  rumor.  Until  eight 
years  ago  it  was  flrmly  believed  that  the  design 
has  always  been  limited  to  an  irrigation  scheme, 
larger,  no  doubt,  than  that  now  in  operation,  as 
shown  by  the  traces  of  abandoned  canals,  and 
by  the  slow  aggregation  of  waste  water  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  Birket  el  Querun,  but 
still  essentially  the  same  in  character.  Many 
accounts  have  been  written  by  Greek  and  Roman 
historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Mutianus, 
and  Pliny,  and  repeated  in  monkish  legends  or 
|)ortrayed  in  the  maps  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
agreed  with  the  folklore  of  the  district.  These 
tales  explained  that  the  canal  dug  by  the  ancient 
Israelite  served  to  carry  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  an  extensive  lake  lying  south  of 
the  Payoum,  and  so  large  that  it  not  only  modi¬ 
fied  the  climate,  tempering  the  arid  winds  of 
the  desert  and  converting  them  into  the  balmy 
airs  which  nourished  the  vines  and  the  olives 
into  a  fulness  and  fragrance  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  also  added  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  land  such  immense  quantities  of 
fish  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  right  of 
piscary  at  the  great  weir  was  valued  at  8250,000 
annually.  This  lake  was  said  to  be  4.50  miles 
round,  and  to  be  navigated  by  a  fleet  of  vessels, 
and  the  whole  circumference  was  the  scene  of 
industry  and  prosperity. — Engineering. 


Food  for  the  Baby 


Mother’s 

Milk. 


If  mother  can’t  nour¬ 
ish  it;  if  it  is  pale 
and  thin,  try 


Somatose  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
nourishing  elements  of  meat,  and  used  in 
proper  proportion  with  sterilized  milk  forms 
the  best  substitute  known  for  mother’s  milk. 
Send  for  formula,  mailed  free. 

At  it  moists,  in  2-oz’ ,  y^.  y  and  /  lb.  tins. 

Also  the  following  combinations,  Somatooe-Blscnlt,  8omA> 
toee-Oocoa,  8omatose*Chocolat«  —  each  containing  10  per 
cent.  Somatose.  Very  convenient  and  palatable  preparaticM. 

Pktmphletn  mailed  by  Schieffelin  &'  C«».,  Sew  York,  agents 
for  Farbenfiibriken  vorm,  Fnedr.  Bayer  Ou.,  EtberfekL 


PILES 


Curid  or  no  pay.  Only  Inter¬ 
nal  Remedy.  Send  for  Clrcu 
lars.  The  V.  s.  DruBAOhem. 
Co..  Cleveland,  O. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

The  Family  Wuh  Blue.  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

For  Sale  by  Grocers. 

D.S.  WILTBERQER,  233  N.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EAMES  BIRGE  RANKIN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Rankin  wa.s  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Medical 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  one  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  there.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  in  Winnetkaville  and  other  places. 
He  had  also  served  as  surgeon  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamships,  as  well  as  resident  surgeon  of  the 
Panama  Kailroail  at  Colon.  His  last  service  was 
as  a  special  examiner  of  insurance  companies  of 
New  York,  under  Inspector  Hon.  James  F.  Pierce. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  President  Rankin  of  How¬ 
ard  University,  a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon,  as 
all  his  patrons  would  testify. 


A  REMARKABLE  FEAT. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  athletic  feats  on 
record  wa.s  performed  by  Fireman  Howe  of  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  7  of  this  town  on  Satur. 
day  morning  last.  A  house  was  burning  and  at  an 
upper  window  appeared  two  men  whose  escape  was 
cut  off.  Firemen  Howe  and  Pearl  speeded  up  the 
stairs  of  the  adjoining  house  to  the  corresponding 
floor.  Howe  anchored  one  leg  inside  the  window, 
where  it  was  held  by  Pearl,  and  rested  the  other  on 
a  shutter  book  outside.  Thus,  bending  his  body 
toward  the  window  at  which  the  two  men  were,  he 
was  able  to  reach  them  and  to  pass  them  in  at  the 
window  where  his  leg  was  anchored.  This  perform¬ 
ance  by  itself  was  an  interesting  one,  calculated  to 
develop  respect  for  the  human  body  viewed  as  an 
apparatus  when  in  control  of  an  intrepid  soul. 
But  feats  of  a  similar  order  are  not  rare  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  New  York’s  fire  service.  The  truly  aston¬ 
ishing  incident  is  supplied  by  the  sequel. 

Directly  the  two  men  bad  been  passed  in  at  the 
window  a  third  appeared  at  the  window  from  which 
they  had  been  rescued.  The  fire  at  this  time  had 
reached  the  room.  Leaning  and  reaching  forward 
as  before  to  grasp  the  third  man,  the  rusted  shutter 
hook  on  which  Howe’s  foot  rested  gave  way.  See¬ 
ing  his  body  sway  downward,  the  man  in  the  win- 


THE  CHARM  op 
WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Home  Portraiture,  Flasb-light  pictures  of  fire¬ 
side  groups,  views  of  the  glittering  landscape— all 
are  easy  and  delightful  with  the  Pocket  Kodak. 
It  ioads  in  Daylight  with  our  Film  Cartridges  or 
can  be  used  with  plates.  Improved  shutter,  set  of 
three  stops,  splendid  lens.  Booklet  Free. 

Pocket  Kodak,  loaded  for  la  exposurea. 

Inches,  ...  $5.00 

Film  Cartridge,  la  expoaures,  iKx  3  in.  >>5 
Pw/,.^xo<fa/r.,  1  ^  5.00  fy^sTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Bulls-Eyta.  )  $16.00  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 

TO 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  8.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  Fork  Fob.  6,  1807. 

For  Bermuda,  St  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Ouadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain,  La 
Brea,  La  Qnayra  (Caracas),  Curacoa,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  Havana,  Brunswick,  Oa.  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  days.  Price  of  passage,  3270  and  upward.  Send  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMP  ANT, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


(low,  who  was  already  scorching,  threw  himself  out 
on  the  fireman’s  neck.  Thns  hanging  on  by  his  an¬ 
chored  leg,  Howe  possessed  the  strength,  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  the  wit  to  writhe  himself  upward  and 
backward  with  such  vim  as  to  throw  the  man  in 
at  the  window,  carrying  the  sash  with  him.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  incident  that  man,  .sash  and  broken  glass 
came  down  in  common  ruin  upon  Fireman  Pearl 
within,  who  was  holding  his  comrade’s  leg  at  an¬ 
chor  with  the  kind  of  energy  that  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  visage  of  death  probably  evokes. 

Fireman  Howe  was  able  to  rest  his  free  leg  on  the 
rung  of  a  ladder  from  the  truck  which  was  run  up 
and  reached  him  at  the  moment  after,  not  the  mo¬ 
ment  before,  he  had  flung  the  man  in  at  the  window. 
Viewed  as  a  muscolar  feat,  this  performance  may 
perhaps  be  matched  by  professional  acrobats,  but 
its  muscular  side— brilliantly  as  it  illustrates  the 
prowess  of  the  human  frame — is  the  comparatively 
unimportant  part  of  it.  Its  supreme  interest  is  due 
to  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  will  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted,  coupled 
with  the  resulting  effort,  the  combined  operation 
effected  within  an  inappreciable  interval  of  time. 
In  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  the  fireman’s 
mind  the  element  of  donble  surprise  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of— surprise  first  from  the  giving  way  of 
the  hook,  and  surprise  second  from  the  other  man’s 
dropping  on  his  neck.  Viewed  from  this  side  the 
example  is  one  of  what  is  called  presence  of  mind, 
but  as  an  example  of  presence  of  mind  it  is  one  not 
easy  to  be  matched. 

The  “presence  of  mind”  is  a  phenomenon  of  psy¬ 
chology.  The  simultaneous  (for  the  interval  of 
time,  we  must  repeat,  is  inappreciable)  explosion 
of  nervous  energy  that  set  in  operation  the  muscular 
effort  is  a  phenomenon  of  psycho-physics.  The  mag- 
itude  of  the  scale  of  operation  in  each  case  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exceed.  The  combination  of  these  magni¬ 
tudes  of  separate  function  in  a  unit  of  effort  seems 
to  transcend  the  magnitudes  of  laboratory  experi¬ 
ment  something  as  solar  temperatures  transcend 
those  of  the  electric  furnace.  Apart,  quite,  from  its 
appeal  to  sentimental  admiration,  Fireman  Howe’s 
performance,  viewed  from  the  nnimpassioned  stand¬ 
point  of  phycbo-phisics,  must  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  with  which  that 
branch  of  science  could  have  to  deal.  On  the  side 
of  human  sympathies  is  arouses  sensations  almost 
transcendent  within  their  field. — New  York  Sun. 


Are  you  “All  Broken  Up?” 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  steadies  the  nerves,  clears  the  brain  and  pro¬ 
motes  digestion.  Makes  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
bsverage. 


FOR  THE  WINTER 
GO  TO 


BERMUDA 


From  New  York,  48  hoars  by  Elegant  Steamahlp 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  impossible. 

t^our^g<7to  WEST  INDIES 


Steamer  Madiana,  3,060  tons,  January  19:  Steamer 
Caribbee,  2,000  tons,  Feornary  6 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  8,000 
tons,  February  17. 


30  day 's  trip,  fifteen  days  in  the  tropics.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  appW  to  A.  £.  QUTkSBRIDOE 
AMnts  for  ^ebM  ^S.  Co.,  w  Broadway,  or 
COOK  A  SON,  361  Broadway,  N.  T. 

A.  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 


HOLY  LAND,  EUROPE, 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Select  parties  leave  Feb.  6,  27;  May  8;  June  6. 12;  July  8:  Sept. 
21;  Oct,  21.  F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Condacted  Toar  via  PennsylTanla 
Railroad. 


At  8.13  A.  M.  Wednesday,  January  37,  a  special  train 
of  Pullman  composite,  dining,  sleeping,  compartment, 
and  observation  cars  leave  the  handsome  Jersey 
City  Derot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  bound  for  San 
Diego,  California,  and  conveying  the  first  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company’s  personally  -  conducted 
tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  train  will  be  the  finest  that  ever  crossed  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  tour  It  carries  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  ever  conceived  for  trans-oontinental  and 
pleasure  travel.  In  charge  of  an  affable  and  experienced 
tourist  agent,  assisted  by  a  highly-accomplished  chap¬ 
eron,  this  party,  without  fear  of  missing  train  conneo* 
tions,  and  without  any  of  those  petty  annoyances  inci¬ 
dent  to  individual  traveling,  crosses  the  American 
continent  with  as  much  comfort  and  ease  as  it  would 
spend  a  week  at  the  Waldorf,  stopping,  too,  at  St.  Loula 
Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
visiting  their  prlncli>al  points  of  interest.  A  bath  room, 
barber  shop,  and  an  upright  piano  will  be  found  on  the 
train,  and  every  other  convenience  and  luxury  of  a  first- 

The  great  object  of  this  tour  Is  to  escape  the  insalu¬ 
brious  climate  of  the  East  and  to  soiourn  for  a  time 
amid  the  transcendent  beauties  of  California,  breathe 
its  invigorating  air  and  bask  beneath  its  matchless  sky. 
A  grander  attraction  could  not  be  offered,  nor  a  more 
perfect  method  of  reaching  it. 

Five  weeks  will  be  allowed  in  this  “Paradise  of  tbs 
Pacific,”  during  which  tourists  will  visit  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  “Ye  Alpine  Tavern,”  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Bernardino,  Mt.  Hamilton,  and  the  garden  spot  of  the 
earth,  Del  Monte. 

Returning,  tourists  will  stop  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Maniton.  Denver,  and 
Chicago.  Two  days  will  be  spent  visiting  the  famous 
and  sublime  freaks  of  nature  in  the  Manitou  region. 

Tickets  for  this  tour,  including  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion,  Pullman  accommodations  (one  donble  berth),  meals 
en  route,  carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations  to- 
ing  and  returning,  and  transportation  in  California, 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $310.00  from  all  stations  on  the 
~  Ivanla  Railroad  System  east  of  Pittsbuiw. 

3  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent  at  1196  Broad- 
iw  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Stre^  Station,  Philadelj^ia, 
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How  to  arrange  these 
in  the  best  way  both 
Practically  and 
Artistically  is  illustrated 
and  discussed  in  our 
Handbook,  sent  free 
upon  request. 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


ALSO  HANDBOOK  ON 


Armour  &  Company, 

Chicago. 


59  CARMINE  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


iSieth  Avenue  Can  pats  the  Door.) 


Read  the  Conditions! 


Conditions  are  Easy! 


A  $4.00  Rand  &  McNatty  Atlas 
given  as  a  premium  for  One 
New  Subscriber,  with  name  and 
address  and  $3J)0,  the  yeaify  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST,  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  metropoliUn  religious  weeklies, 
will  be  sent  52  weeks  to  any  new  sub¬ 
scriber  for  $3.00,  and  the  Pictorial  Atlas 
will  also  be  delivered  as  a  premium, 
express  charges  prepaid. 

THE  EVANGELIST  has  now  been 
publisbed  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  has  its  readers  in  all  portions 
of  the  world.  Regular  subscription. 

Three  Dollars. 

It  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Religious 
Weeklies.  .*.  .% 


This  is  a  Correct  Represeatation 


